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Notes. 
NAPOLEON ON BOARD THE NORTHUMBER- 
LAND.* : 


“T therefore quitted the cabin, and went to the 
admiral, to whom I stated my reasons for wish- 


ing to retire, and he agreed with me; upon | 


which I returned and whispered to Lord Lowther 
and Sir G. Bingham what had passed between me 
and the admiral. After which I said, ‘ Monsieur 
le Général, j'ai Thonneur de vous saluer.’ He 
. made a slight return to my bow, and I quitted 

him. My companions, however, probably not un- 
derstanding what I had said to them, remained, 
and in about five minutes I returned into the 


them away. Lord Lowther told me that during 
my absence Bonaparte had laid hold rather 
eagerly of Sir G. Bingham’s ribbon at his bufton- 
hole, and asked him what it meant. Bingham 
told him it was for service in Spain. B. ‘ For 
Salamanca?’ Sir G. ‘It means four medals for 


four general actions.’ Bonaparte did not bid him | 


enumerate them, but only said ‘So you have seen 
a good deal of service, or some such words. I 
now thought it was all over, as we were to go on 
shore immediately as soon as the despatches were 
ready, of which Lord Lowther was to be the 
bearer; so we got some cold meat inthe fore-cabin, 


* Continued from p. 5. 


— The Gates of Somnauth — Doctor | 


hree Leaves eaten for | 


| mative. 
cabin by the admiral’s direction, and brought | 


| de cet objet.’ 


| and as we were at table behold the door opened, and 


Bonaparte, followed by Bertrand, made his appear- 
ance. On seeing mie, who fronted him, he smiled, 
and said, ‘ Allez-vous 4 terre?’ L. ‘Oui, Monsieur 
le Général, nous mangeons un morceau avant de 

artir.’” He passed on, and went out upon deck. 
Ve then made extreme haste to finish our 
luncheon, and in a couple of minutes Lowther 
was after him, and I in a minute after that. Look- 
ing through the window in the mean time I saw 
Bonaparte walking briskly up and down and look- 
ing at the rigging, then stopping, and bending 


| down courteously to speak to Madame Bertrand 


and Madame Montholon, who were sitting in 
chairs under the bulwark. When I came upon 
deck I went on to the mainmast, and, turning 
round, saw Bonaparte standing close to the poop, 


| talking to Lord Lowther, who had his hat off. 


Shortly afterwards they advanced, and then Low- 
ther put on his hat, rather slowly and hesitatingly. 


| On coming up to me Bonaparte spoke to me, and 


made me face about with him, and on arriving 
within a yard or two of the poop halted there, and 
entered into the following conversation with me: 


| B. (looking round at the bulwark, which wanted 


painting in several places) ‘Ce vaisseau paroit 
avoir été équipé & la hate.’ L. ‘Monsieur le Gé- 


| néral, il est vrai, mais en revanche, c'est un de nos 


meilleurs vaisseaux, il est surtout trés-bon voilier.’ 
B. ‘On auroit ph envoyer d’autres vaisseaux qui 


| sont en meilleur état; il y avoit 4 Plymouth le 
| Chatham par exemple, ou bien le Tonnant.’ To 


this I answered that I did not know precisely in 
what condition those ships were, but that they 
might be in very good condition to float in Ply- 
mouth harbour or to cruise in the Channel, and 
yet not fit for foreign service. Here some officers 
on the poop, whom he had not seen before, caught 
his eye, and he asked Bingham abruptly what 
those epaulettes were. Bingham answered, the 
light infantry division of his regiment. I then 
inquired of him whether there were marines in 
the French navy; to which he replied in the affir- 
Shortly afterwards I took up the subject 
of his accommodation in the Northumberland, and 
said I hoped it was tolerably good; that it would 
have been better if the ship had not been so hastily 
fitted out, and added that I was sure the admiral and 
his officers were desirous of doing all they could 
to make his voyage pleasant, or some such words. 
On this he took occasion to break out into com- 
plaints against the conduct of our government in 
confining him at all. B. ‘Vous avez souillé le 
pavillon et lhonneur national en m’emprisonnant 
comme vous faites.’ L. ‘On n’a violé aucun en- 


| gagement avec vous, et l’intérét de la nation 


demande que vous soyez mis hors d’état de rentrer 
en France ; vous n’étes sujet & aucun degré decon- 
trainte qui ne soit nécessaire a l’accomplissement 
L. ‘ Peut-étre done ce que yous 


ez. 

: 
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faites est prudent, mais ce n’est pas généreux.’ 
L. ‘De particulier 4 pafticulier la générosité est 
de saison, mais Monsieur le Général, l’intérét na- 


tional doit déterminer la conduite de nos Ministres, | 


ui sont comptables a la nation, et la nation exige 
‘eux de vous mettre en lieu sar.’ B. ‘ Vous 
agissez (or vous raisonnez) comme une petite 
uissance aristocratique, et non comme un grand 


état libre! Je suis venu m’asseoir sur votre sol, je | 
voulois vivre en simplecitoyendel’Angleterre.’ On | 


this I told him that every account from France 


proved that his party was exceedingly powerful, | 


that affairs might take such a turn there that he 


should again be recalled to the throne, and (to | 


ut the argument in the least offensive way to 


im) he might think himself in honour bound to | 


obey the call. B. ‘ Non, non, ma carriére est ter- 


minée.’ I reminded him of his having used the | 


same words a year ago in Elba, on which he ex- 
claimed with great animation: ‘ J‘étois Souverain 


alors, j'avois le droit de faire la guerre, le roi de | 


France ne m’a ee tenu parole ;’ and then, quite 
exultingly, laughing and shaking his head signifi- 


cantly, ‘J’ai fait la guerre au roi de France avec | 


six cents hommes!’ Here we all laughed;* we 
could not help it, his manner was so remarkably 
dramatic, and the thing said so pointed. After a 
minute’s laughing I said, thinking to get some- 
thing out of him about Italy, that many people 
in England wondered, at the moment of his re- 
appearance in France, that he had not rather 
disembarked in Upper Italy. B. ‘J'ai été assez 
bien recu en France, n’est-ce pas?’ and then he 
went on describing his reception: how he ad- 
vancedywithout a guard, and how he could have 
raised four millions of peasants. I said I did not 
doubt his popularity in France; that, however, I 
thought it extraordinary the conscription should 
not make him unpopular with the peasants. B. 
‘Ce sont vos préjugés, la France n’est pas épuisée.’ 
L., ‘ La loi de la conscription étoit pourtant trés- 
rigoureuse, yous preniez jusqu’d l'unique fils.’ 
B. ‘Ah, non! ce sont vos préjugés, des chiméres,’ 
He then repeated his charges against the English 


my recollection, that the Emperor Alexander 
| loved France and Frenchmen, or some such words, 
| Then he asserted that he could have joined the 
army of the Loire, and should presently have 
been at the head of 100,000 men. I observed 
that the Prussians or perhaps the Duke of Wel- 
| lington might have intercepted him. He answered 
| that the garrison of Rochefort was devoted to 
him, and offered—nay, came and besought him, 
| with tears in their eyes, to be allowed to escort 
| him to Bordeaux, where he should have found 


more troops, and might easily have effected his 
a This I did not dispute, but said it would 

nave been a hazardous step, since after all the 
| allies would probably have been too strong for 
him. He admitted that, but alleged that ‘il y 
auroit eu de quoi capituler’—an opinion I was 
not inclined to controvert, and so that rested 
there; and he renewed his declamation against us 
for confining him, saying it would increase the irri- 
tation in France, and disgrace us in the eyes of all 
Europe. I repeated the arguments I had used at 
| first in vindication of our conduct, which pro- 
voked him to say, after some repetition of his wish 
to have lived in retirement oa te estates like his 
brother, ‘ Vous ne connoissez pas mon caractére, 
vous auriez di vous fier & ma parole d’honneur.’ 
L. ‘Oserais-je vous dire (or permettez que je vous 
| dise) la vérité nette?’ B. ‘ Dites.’ t ‘Tl faut 
| done que je vous dise, -” depuis le moment de 

l'invasion de ]’Espagne il n'y a guére de particu- 
| lier en Angleterre qui ne se soit défié de vos 
| engagemens.’ B. ‘ J'ai été appelé en Espagne par 
| 


Charles LV, pour l’aider contre son fils.’ L. ‘ Mais 
pas, & ce que je crois, pour placer le roi Joseph 
sur le tréne.’ B. ‘J’avois un grand systéme poli- 
tique, il étoit nécessaire d'établir un contre-poids 
& votre énorme puissance sur mer, et d'ailleurs ce 
n’est que ce qu’ont fait les Bourbons,’ or some 
such words. L. ‘ Mais il faut avouer, Monsieur 
| le Général, que la France sous votre sceptre étoit 
| beaucoup plus 4 craindre que la France telle 
| qu'elle étoit pendant les derniéres années du régne 
| de Louis XIV, d’ailleurs elle s’étoit agrandie.’ B. 


vernment, and said if he had not expected far | ‘ L’Angleterre de son cété étoit devenu bien plus 


ifferent usage, he would not have given himself 


uissante,’ and he instanced in our colonies, and 


up to us; that he had many resources ieft—that | in our Indian acquisitions. L. ‘ Beaucoup de gens 
he might have surrendered to the Emperor of | éclairés sont d’avis que |’Angleterre perd plus 


Russia, or to the Emperor of Austria. L. ‘ Pour 
l’Autriche, passe—mais pour le projet de vous 
rendre 4 |’Empereur Alexandre, vous me permet- 
trez d’en douter.’ (I knew that he had said the 
day before, with a shrug, when Lord Keith told 
him he might have been delivered up to the Rus- 


u’elle ne gagne a la possession de cette puissance 
émesurée et lointaine.’ B. ‘Je voulois rajeunir 
l’Espagne, faire beaucoup de ce que les Cortés ont 
tenté de faire depuis.’ P then recalled him to the 
main question, and reminded him of the character 
of the transaction by which he had obtained pos- 


sians, ‘Dieu m’en garde!") He defended himself | session of Spain ; to which he made no answer, but 


but faintly on this, and only said, to the best of 


* “When I say we, I mean Lord Lowther and Bing- 


took another line of argument on the subject of 
his detention, and said at last, ‘Eh bien, je me 
suis trompé, replacez-moi 4 Rochefort,’ or some- 


i rself. Mr. E. Byng had hims i 
hem, besides Byng pas | thing to that effect. I cannot recollect at what 


the Tonnant just after Bonaparte came on board the 
Northumberland.” 


precise period of the discussion Bonaparte said 
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these words: ‘ Je voulois,’ or ‘je pensois, préparer | He said, ‘Je voulois rétablir la Pologne.’ I let that 
au Prince Régent l’époque la plus glorieuse de | pass, and took occasion to tellhim how much attach- 


son régne,’ but the very words I remember dis- 
tinctly. I am in the same uncertainty as to the 
moment when he said, ‘Si vous n’aviez d’autre 
dessein que d’agir selon les régles de la prudence 
(or some such words), pourquoi done he pas me 
tuer? c’eut été le plus sir.’ He once interrupted 
me. I was going to say our conduct was regulated 
by a necessary policy, but when I had uttered the 
words ‘une politique’ he cut me short, and put 
in ‘étroite.’ He filled up the interval of this 
little debate with repeated assertions that the 
English government and nation were disgracing 
themselves. Such expressions as these: ‘Non, 
yous avez flétri le pavillon,—ce n'est pas en user 
noblement avec moi,—la postérité vous jugera,’ 
were, if one may so say, the burden of his song. 
There are many other remarkable passages of this 
conversation which 1 must set down loosely as 
they occur to my recollection. I could hardly 


| 


ment the two Polish officers had shown him. He 
did not affect much feeling on this, and only said 
‘It isa brave nation.’ I told him I had heard 
great praise of Prince Poniatowski. Bonaparte said 
of him that he was ‘ Chevalier, celui-la c’étoit le vrai 
roi de Pologne’ * * * * being mentioned, he 
said he was a traitor. L. ‘ Vous voulez dire, por- 
teur des deux épaules?’ He did not at first un- 
derstand the nieaning of the phrase, which I 
suppose is not a good French one, but soon eluci- 
dated his own meaning thus: ‘ C’est-d-dire, du 
parti russe, c’est ce que nous appelons traitres 
nous autres polonois.’ Lowther. told him I had 
made a speech about Saxony ; I acknowledged it, 


| and said I would not disguise my sentiments on 


place them in anything like the real order of | 


their succession, and it is not worth while to 
attempt it, since nothing would be gainetl by the 
arrangement. I asked him his opinion of Mr. 
Fox; he said, ‘J'ai connu My Fox, je l'ai vu aux 
Tuileries, il n’avoit pas vos préjugés.’ L. ‘ M. Fox, 
Monsieur le Général, étoit zélé citoyen de sa pro- 
pre patrie; de plus, citoyen du monde.’ 
étoit sincére, il vouloit la paix sincérement, et 
moi je la voulois aussi, sa mort empécha que la 
paix ne fit faite; les autres n’étoient pas sin- 
céres.” He said abruptly, some time after we had 
quitted the subject of the Emperor Alexander, 
*So you have no great opinion in England of this 
Emperor Alexander,’ or something to that effect. 
I answered, we had not: that he was, indeed, 
soft-spoken (dowcereur), and had flattered some 
women, but that Englishmen in general thought 
but meanly of him; that for my part I did not 
see how one could admire a prince who, with all 
his boasted magnanimity, had yet possessed him- 
self so unworthily of Finland and Poland. I did 
not clearly make out his answer to this. Shortly 
after he inquired whether I had been at Peters- 
burg, and when? I told him yes, the winter 
before last. 


B. ‘11 | 


the subject from him. That I had witnessed the 
attachment of the Saxons to their king, and 
thought they were cruelly used by the Allies, 
especially since, if I was not mistaken, the battle 
of Leipzie was decided by the’ Saxon troops. 
This he assented to, and told us that on a sudden 
25,000 men and 60 or 80 pieces of cannon were 
turned against him; that, though this was not 
fatal to him at the moment, he found the day 


after that it had put out all his calculations, and 


he was obliged to retreat. I do not remember 
whether he said anything else about Saxony. 


| Soon after he said that there was an end of 


Bavaria, the States of the Rhine, &c., and that 
now ‘ L’Autriche et la Prusse écrasent tout.’ To 
this I replied that it might be so, or something 
like it; Put that our interest required rather the 
aggrandisement of those powers, and the reduc- 
tion of the others, since France would find it 
easier to maintain an influence among those petty 
states than at Vienna or Berlin. He readil 


| admitted that we ought to keep down the Frenc 
| interest, and said several times in the course of 


On which he asked whether I had | 


been at Moscow, and finding I had not he paused, | 


but soon said, with an abruptness and eagerness 
rather remarkable, ‘ Au reste, ce n'est pas moi qui 
ai brilé Moscon.’ L. ‘1 never thought you had 


committed such an act of folly as to set fire to | 


your own winter quarters.’ 1] then returned to 


the subject of Petersburg, and told him that when | 

J ~ 
I was there I found several people who spoke | 
well of him—better indeed than I, as an English- | 


man, liked. 
hairoient-ils? Je leur ai fait la guerre, voila tout !’ 
To this I replied, that the war was somewhat un- 
provoked, I thought, or something to that effect. 


He answered, ‘Eh! pourquoi me | 


the conversation that it was our business to try 
to reduce the power of France. If my memory 


| does not deceive me, he used some expression like 


this: ‘ You should keep your eye upon France.’ 
[To be concluded in our next. ] 


ENGLISH GILDS: EARLY PRINTING: 
PARCHMENT PAPER. 

The late Mr. Toulmin Smith, in his very valu- 
able work on English Gilds published by the 
Karly English Text Society, 1870, mentions two 
most interesting discoveries which he supposes he 
had made—e. g. In a note (p. 175) he draws 
attention to a roll then bearing the Record Office 
register mark cceex. 206 (now English Gilds, 


No. 252), which he says it is impossible to look 
at without the suggestion arising that it is not 
written, but impressed with letter stamps; and he 
supports this conclusion chiefly upon the supposi- 


tal 
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tion that where the ink has disappeared the forms | letters last ; a they were generally executed 


of the letters remain deeply oy ag upon the | 


vellum, so deeply that they can be felt blindfold 
with the finger, alleging that “the ink has not 
eaten away the vellum and made it transparent”; 
and further, that the initial letters, which at the 
beginning of each paragraph it was intended to 
illuminate, are not finished. 

With the highest respect for the learning and 
sagaeity of Mr. Smith, atter having carefully exa- 
mined the document to which he refers, I am 
constrained to differ from him in these conclu- 
sions. In the first place, there could not have 
been any object in printing a document of which 
one copy only was required. It is true there is 
much regularity in the writing, but not more than 
may be observed in many other ancient records. 
It is not so much marked in this respect as many 
of our Saxon charters; but apart from this, and 
the question of contractions, to come to the tests 
which Mr. Smith has himself suggested, they do 
not, in my opinion, bear out his theory. 

Mr. Smith very much relies upon what he 


considers the deep impressions of the letters, and | 


the absence of transparency. With respect to the 
last I may observe, that the vellum is very thick, 
and although I have no doubt whatever that what 
he considers the impression of the dies arises from 
the vellum having been eaten away by the corro- 
sive character of the ink used when subjected to 
damp, the indentations are not sufficiently deep 
to produce transparency. Moreover they are not 
so deep as Mr. Smith's words would lead one to 
conclude ; at least his sense of touch must have 
been much keener than mine if it enabled him to 


discern the forms of the letters by the finger 


blindfold. The indentations are, however, very 


well defined, arid the edges particularly sharp, | 
far more sharp than they would have been had | 


they been the result of pressure. It seems evi- 
dent that the substance of the vellum has been 
removed; for the back of the document is quite 
smooth, and shows no indication of pressure 
having been applied to the other side. As to 


the characters, the same letters in many instances | 


vary considerably in form. 
example, have the connecting, or cross stroke, 
upwards; in some it is quite horizontal, 


slo 
a others it slopes downwards, whilst in other | 


instances the letter is altogether of a different 
form. Agein, a liné is ruled on the margin as a 


Some of the a’s, for | 


guide to the scribe to keep the edges straight, | 


and this line is perforated with little holes at 
equal distances to enable him to maintain the 
same distance between the lines of writing, pre- 
cisely as is now done in every law statiouer’s 
office. It is true the initial letters are not com- 
pleted, but 1 cannot conceive that this circum- 


stance is any evidence that the document is | 


printed. It was usual to finish the ornamental 


by a more skilful hand; certainly those who are 
accustomed to ancient MSS. must often have 
noticed them unfinished in this respect. The 
reason assigned by Mr. Smith would apply equally 
to a written or a printed document. 

‘archment Paper.—I am also obliged to differ 
from Mr. Smith’s conclusions as to what he calls 
“parchment paper,” which he considers he has 
discovered in these records (see note, pp. 132, 133), 
I have carefully examined the documents alluded 
to, and have no doubt they are simply of vellum. 
Mr. Smith admits that they are of “the colour 
and stoutness, and have the general appearance of 
parchment, but,” he says, * the wire marks of the 
linen fabric that forms its basis are plainly to be 
seen on a close examination.” It seems to me 


| quite clear, upon a “close examination” of the 


material, that it is none other than parchment or 
vellum. The apparent wire marks noticed by 
Mr. Smith, and which formed the foundation of 
his too hasty belief that he had found a “ material 
hitherto unknown,” are, in my opinion, nothing 
more than the marks on sheets of “laid ” paper, 
between which the vellum has been pressed when 
much damped for the purpose of being flattened, 
and in this conclusion I am supported by the 
Record authorities. 

Some of these documents may be found in a 
bundle described as “Writs for Returns,” espe- 
cially numbers 12, 17, and 19; and, considering 
the high character of Mr. Smith, and the great 
interest of his discoveries (if well founded), I 
should be very glad if some other gentleman 
would inspect the documents, and favour “N.&Q.” 
with his opinion. Joun MacLean. 

Hammersmith. 


CHAUCER RESTORED.—No. I. 

I once commenced a paper under the somewhat 
ambitious title of “Chaucer Restored.” In now 
recasting it,.I may state that my object is to 
question the validity of certain arguments for 
excluding from the collection known as Chaucer's 
Works some half-dozen or so of minor poems, for 
whick no MS. authority has been found, ascrib- 
ing them to Chaucer. 

Gower, in his Confessio Amantis, writes thus 
of Chaucer: — 

“ In the flower of his youth 
In sundry wise, as he well couthe, 
Of ditties and of songés glade, 
The which he for my saké made, 
The land fulfilled is over all ; 
Whereof to him in especiall, 
Above all other, I am most [beJhold[en].” 

These words are placed in the mouth of Venus, 
who, further, calls Chaucer — 

“ My disciple and my poet.” 


Nothing can exceed the friendship and ingenu- 
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ousness of this valuable tribute from a contem- 
porary. 

The two points of interest are, that Chaucer 
wrote in “the flower of his youth,” ¢. e when 
very young; and that there‘were many: songs of 
love—* for my sake,” Venus 

Now, Mr. Furnivall (see Atheneum, No. 2279, 
July 1) identifies nothing of much importahce as 
certainly Chaucer's before the “ Death of Blanche,” 
1369, when he would be about thirty vears of age. 
I say “nothing of much importance,” because the 
“A.B. C.,” and the “Complaint to Pity,” are 
yery poor results for “the flower of his youth.” 

We have, therefore, to face the following 
difficulties : — 

1. Would Gower call a man of thirty still in 
the “ flower of his youth”? 

2. How could Gower call the land “ full-filled,”’ 
with such a paucity ? 


Venus “for my sake,” when her name does not 
appear in either one of them ? 

pause here to note that it is quite clear to my 
mind that the Canterbury Tales were not known, 
asa whole, when Gower wrote. 

What are the pieces in which Venus’s name 
does appear ? 

After the “Romance of the Rose,” that part- 
translation ascribed to Chaucer, and the “ Testa- 
ment of Love,” which may be called a pseudo- 
autobiography of Chaucer, we have — 

1. “The Court of Love.” 

2. “The Complaint of the Black Knight.” 

Then follow — 

“Chaucer's Dream,” an allegory of the God of 
Love; “The Cuckoo and the Nightingale,” also 
called Book of Cupid, God of Love.” 

These four pieces are especially erotic; and the 
writer, be he whom he may, is just the poet whom 
Venus may truly call — 

“ My owné clerke.” 


The “ Flower and the Leaf’ completes the list 
of important compositions which Mr. Furnivall 
seeks to withdraw from Chaucer—seven in all. 

Tyrwhitt accepted all the above. 

I shall not pause to discuss the “ Testament of 
Love,” obviously composed on a hint from Gower: 


“ That he upon his latter age, 
To set an end of all his work, 


Do make his Testament of Love.” 


The “Romance of the Rose,” also, I will pass 
for the present. Who wrote the remaining five 
poems, if Chaucer did not? Mr. Furnivall thinks 
the “ Flower and the Leaf” is in a style later 
than Chaucer's era; the remaining four we may 
assume to be admittedly contemporaneous. Who 
was this unknown writer, who could ape Chaucer's 


style so well ? 
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The rhyme-test, I contend, should not be final, 
for there are obvious reasons to disregard it in 
assumed early productions; and I will endeavour 
to show that these five pieces are linked together 
with Chaucer's undoubted writings, in a manner 
that cannot possibly be accidental. A. Hatt. 


(To be continued.) 


THE DURHAM MS. OF EARLE’S « MICROCOS- 
MOGRAPHUIE,"* 


44, A Contemplatine Man. MS. 46. For “ Braine 
trauels,” read “‘Braines trauell”; for “Man,” “Men”; 
for “him . this,” “them trulyer at his”; for 
“distance in,” &c., read “distance. In his Infirmities 
and poorenesse he seorneth”; for “partaker,” “ specta- 
tour”; for “and variety. Hee,” “and he”; for “ but,” 
“and”; before “ excellent,” insert “ most”; for“ yawn- 
ing,” read “young”; for “ mysterious,” “ mysteriall ” ; 


| for “ Ladder,” &c., “Ladder on them to clintbe vp to 
3. How can these three pieces be ascribed to | 


God” ; omit “ heere.” 

45. An Aturney. MS. 8. For “ nested,” read “ nestled”; 
for “ Paper set,” “ Paper setts him vp and thus he sitts in 
his seate,” &c.; omit “can” and “very”; for “ main- 
tain’d,” &c., read “maintained. In his libells his stile 
is very constant, for it keepgs allwayes the stile afore- 
sai and yet it seemes he is much troubled in it, for he 
is Aiwayes humbly complaining. Your poore oratour”™ ; 
for “smatch,” “snatch.” Before “contrary” insert 
“quite”; next line omit “poore”; for“He . . . . 
soundly,” “When he hath rack’t them first soundly ” ; 
for “and then,” “then he”; for “looks,” “ bookes”; 
omit “as fiercely” ; for “wrangling,” “babling”; for 
“there is law,” “shall be law”; “ when the .. . going 
out,” not in MS. 

46. A Scepticke in Re ligion, Not in MS. 

47. A Partiall Man. MS. 35. Omit “one that 
is”; for “in,”.“ by ”; for “swayes. Tis,” “swayes his”; 
for “ you shall,” “one shall”; next line, for “and,” “ he 
considers ”; for “ giddily,” “quiddity”; for “ because 
. .’. « friends,” “because brought vp their, and the best 
Scholler there, is one of his Colledge. The Puritane is 
most guilty of this humour; for he takes the opinion of 
one Dutch Commentatour before a Legion of Fathers: 
and which is worse, his owne before them both ;” for 
“indifferent in” &c., “indifferent. In nothing but 
Conscience men esteeme him, for this he is a zealous af- 
fectionate, but they might mistake him many times, for 
he doeth but to be esteemed so of all men. He is,” &c.; 
for “ cosen’d,” “ coosened.” 

48. Trumpeter. MS. 34. A Trumpetter. For * not 
. « «+ « insolence,” read “none of the worthyest” ; for 
“and (which . . . . dearer,” “and which is worse he 
differs from a fidler only in this, his impudencie is 
dearer ”; for.“ Drinke,” “ liquor”; for “ Storme,” “ sea”; 
for “ noyse,” “nose”; for “as euer,” “ howsoeuer” ; for 
“ wheresoeuer,” “wheresoere”; far “ alwaies,” “‘ordina- 
rily”; for ““No man . . . . himselfe,” “In short 
he is”; after “bubble,” insert “and his life a blast”; 
for “ Bankrupt,” “ Bankrout.” 

49. A Vulgar Spirited Man. Not in MS. 

50. A Herald. MS. 40. An Herauld. “ He giues 
armes himselfe though he be no Gentleman, and therefor 
hath good reason to dispence with others. His trade and 
profession is honour, and doth that which few noble can 
doe, thriue by the Title. You would thinke he had the 
Indian mines, for he tells of the fesse of gold and siluer, 


* Concluded from 4™ S, viii. 508. 
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but belieue him not, for they are but deuises to get 
money. He seemes only to deale with Gentry, but his 
chiefest purchases are on them that are none, whose 
bounty he conceales, yet blazons. His bribes are like 
those of a corrupt iudge, for they are the prizes of blood. 
His traffiques are like children’s gewgawes, pendants, 
and scutchions and little daggars, and his penniworths 
are extraordinary deare, ffor he holds three Boares heads 
higher then three Brawnes in the market. He was some- 
time the coate of Mars, but is now for more merciful 
battailes in the tilt yard, where whosoeuer is victorious 
the Spoyles are his. He is an art in England, but natiue 
in Wales, where they are borne with Herauldry in their 
mouthes, and each name is a pedigree. 

51. A Plodding Student. MS. 44. For “ mettle,” read 
“mettall”; for “His . . . Midnight,” “ His Study 
consists much in the sitting up while Midnight”; omit 
“some ”; for “ till,” read “that”; for “industry,” “ én- 
deavour”; after “ability,” insert “at length”; for 
“politer,’ read “ wittier”; for “accounts,” “holds” ; 
for “ is as iust as,” “no more then”,; for “ discomforter 
of,” “discomfort to”; for “trauell,” “howers”; for 
“ Apothegms,” “Apophthegmes”; for “ will go,” “ will 
stalke goe”; omit “whole”; for “sets forth,” “ setts 
out” ; for “Saturday shall,” “ Sattyday may.” 

52. Paul's Walke. MS. 43. A Paule’s Walk. For 
“ perfect’st,” read “ properest”’; for “ vast,” “strange”; 
for “The noyse,” “Their noyse”; for “or buzze mixt,” 
“and buz”; for “here” “their”; after “afoot,” insert 
“It hath its tempests like the Sea, and as violent, and 
men are shipwrack’t vpon pillars like great rocks”; for 
“need,” read “may”; omit “ coyn’d and”; after “Tem- 
ple,” omit “in it”; for “the Croud,” read “a Croud”; 
after * Oathes,” omit “left”; for “ ytch,” read “ heate”; 


last line, “ after “ walke,” insert “ their”; add “ffinally, | 
it is vsed for a church of these two only, sharkes and cut- | 


purses, the one comes thither to fast, the other to prey.” 

53. A Vniuersitie Dunne. MS. 42. A Dun. 
“ha’s”; omit “contracted .... drjnke”; for “to.... 
Suite,” read “too little to bee put in a bond”; for * Hee 
. . vpbrayder,” read “ He is a fierce besieger of Chambers, 
and assaults them with furious knocks sometimes, but 
finds strong resistance commonly, and is kept out. He 
is the best witnesse of a Scholler’s loytering, for he is 
sure neuer to finde him within: some choose their cham- 
ber on purpose to auoyde his surprisall, and thinkes the 
best commodity in them is his prospect”; for “ brayne,” 
“witts”; “Some choose... . 
supra; for “reiected acquaintance, hunts,” read “ for- 
lorne suitor, haunting, haunting” (sic) ; for “ The sole,” 
“There is no”; for “is,” “in but”; omit “ grieuous”; 
for “ hee is one much,” read “ no man is.” 

54. A stayed Men. Not in MS. 

None of the “ Additional Characters 
Arber are in the MS. 


* printed by Mr. 


Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Tae Gates or Somynauta.—The comments on 
the death of the Earl of Ellenborough have natu- 
rally caused reference to be made to the gates of 
Somnauth—the great point of his celebrated pro- 
clamation after the Cabul war. As, however, the 
truth regarding these noted trophies does not 
seem to be generally known, I send you the fol- 
lowing extract from the Daily News of Decem- 
ber 25, 1871, on the subject. The writer, Mr. 


William Simpson, thus relates how he became 
acquainted with the gates : — 


Omit | 


prospect transferred ut | 


“ In 1860 they were in the Dewan-i-Awm, or Hall of 
Audience, in the fort of Agra. I made a very careful 
sketch of them, including details of the ornament. As I 
sketched, it struck me as strange that the art contained 
nothing Hindoo in its design. It was all purely Mahome- 
dan. Out of the thirty-two million of Hindoo gods there 
was not one of them visible, This was so strange that I 
began making inquiries as to whether they really were 
the veritable gates of Somnath. The answer always 
was that there could be no doubt of it, and Lord Ellen- 
borough’s proclamation was in every case referred to, 
To an artist historical evidence, or even proclamation by 
a Governor-General, goes for little when there is a style 
of art opposed to them, so my doubts clung to me. 
Before leaving India I had the opportunity of putting 
the question to Lord Canning, a man far from indifferent 
to questions of this sort, but even with him Lord Ellen- 
borough's proclamation was the infallible guide. It was 
only on my return to England, and in conversation with 
Mr. Fergusson, that I got confirmation of what I sus- 
pected, He agreed with me that the ornament was suf- 
ficient evidence that they could not possibly be the gates 
of Somnath; but he added—what I had not the oppor- 
tunity of learning in India—that the gates in the Dewan- 
i-Awm at Agra had been inspected with a microscope, 
and they are of ‘ Deodar pine,’ and not of sandal wood. 
This fact, in spite of the proclamation, would command a 
verdict against them from any jury. 

“ Puttun Somnath, in Gujerat, contained one of the 
most celebrated temples of the Brahmins. Mahmoud of 
Ghuznee, shortly after he came to the throne, in A.p. 877, 
made a raid into India for the double purpose of destroy- 
ing idolatry and looting in that well-to-do country. The 
wealth of Somnath led this Mahomedan hero in that 
direction, and, after a desperate resistance, he took the 
place. Amongst the plunder, he carried back to Cabool 
the gates of the temple. They were of sandal wood, and 
of great celebrity from their elaborate ornament. After 
Mahmoud’s death these gates were put on his tomb, and 
were treasured as evidences of Mahomedan conquest. 
The probability would seem to be that the original gates 
were destroyed by fire, and when the tomb was repaired, 
anew set of gates were made of Deodar. These gates 
are not new, for they bear many evident marks of age. 
Panels are smashed, and much of the ornament destroyed; 
rude repairs are done witlt scraps of wood and iron ; and, 
curious link between East and West, there are a number 
of horse-shoes nailed upon these old portals. As they 
were brought from Mahmoud’s tomb at Ghuznee by our 
conquering army, they were an evidence to the Hindoo 
population of India that our power had no rival in the 
East. So far Lord Ellenborough’s proclamation is cor- 
rect enough; but now, as their political signification has 
ceased to be, it ought to be known, for historical and 
archeological reasons, that they are not the gates of 
Somnath.” 

8. Krve. 


Parliament Street. 


Doctor Nasu.—The penurious disposition of 
the historian of Worcestershire was no secret 
among his contemporaries. It forms the point of 
an epigram which I have many times heard my 
father repeat in days long gone by. I am not sure 
whether it may not be too generally known to 
merit admission into “ N. & Q.”; but if it should 
find a place, perhaps some correspondent will be 
able to complete the first line, of which one word 
has escaped me. Iam not sure whether it was 
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“genius,” or “ weakness,” or something equiva- 
lent : — 
“ The Muse thy —— well divines, 
And will not ask for cash; 
But gratis round thy brow she twines 
The laurel, Dr. Nash.” 

The following anecdote, from the same fertile 
source, is probably less known. I recite it as well 
as a very old recollection enables me:—The 
Doctor was once invited to Kyre, a mansion in a 
remote part of Worcestershire. He travelled | 
thither, think, on horseback, as was the more | 
usual custom of those days; but had some diffi- 
culty in finding the way, and was glad to obtain | 
the assistance of some workman (a thatcher, I 
believe), whom he took from his employment. | 
When past danger of losing the road, he inquired | 
of his guide whether he was paid by the piece (or | 
job) or by the day; and expressed his satisfaction 
on finding that it was the former, as in that case | 
his time was his own. Having then ascertained | 
what he would get by his day’s work, and calcu- | 
lated the exact time which had been lost by | 
leaving it, he remunerated him accordingly—more, | 
it seems, to his own satisfaction than that of the | 
poor man, for he related the story himself for the 
amusement of the company at dinner. One of 
the guests, however, was not only of a different 
opinion, but did not hesitate to express it. “ You 
did wrong, Dr. Nash, very wrong!” ‘“ Why, | 
what do you mean?” “ Because every man de- | 
serves to be paid for his knowledge.” “My dear 
sir, what knowledge could that poor man have 
had to be paid for?” “He knew the way to | 
Kyre, which you did net.” T. W. Wess. | 


ParsLEy-BED.—Ingquisitive children with us are 
usually told that babies are dug up from the | 
“parsley-bed,” and sometimes it is vexatiously | 
added that the boys are dug up from beneath a | 
“ gooseberry-bush.” I had always looked upon | 
this as a more or less nursery fiction, but it must 
be of more general diffusion than our English | 
nurseries, if Napoleon I. (see “N. & Q.” 4" 5. | 
viii, 393) could sing by his camp-fire — | 
“ There’s a maiden of fifteen, Jean, 
As innocent as may be ; 
*Mongst the parsley she was seen, Jean, 
Searching for a baby!” 
M. D. 
Heattn Enavrrirs.—In a notice in a late 
number of The Atheneum of the Literary Life of 
the Rev. Wm, Harness, I observed the following 
passage 
“A bachelor, he lived with a spinster sister. One 
household rule he gently and successfully enforced, that 


neither should ever enquire after the other’s health. Such | 


enquiries, he thought, suggested ailments that otherwise 
would never exist.” — Athen. Oct. 28, 1871. 


circumstances I should certainly adopt it, though 
of course it was never meant to apply to grave 
and decided attacks of illness. It would be a 
wise regulation in the ordinary track of life, and 
put an end to much empty formality, while it 
effectually checked nervousness and hypochon- 
driacism. Some people like to be asked after 
their health, and could hardly bear to be thought 
well; and tosuch Mr. Harness’s opinion is directly 
applicable, that such inquiries suggest ailments 
that otherwise would never exist. 

A sensible perzon rather feels annoyed at these 
daily enquiries, and would gladly escape them. 
Above all, be careful how you ask an old woman 
after her health; for she is pretty sure to come 
out with a fearful enumeration of real or sup- 
posed maladies. She has got the rheumatics, has 
frequent stoppages, meaning spasms, has been 
troubled with the diarera, or, as one once told 
me, she has got cartruts in her eyes. Well I 
remember only one instance where I was agreeably 
disappointed. I ventured to enquire after one old 
woman’s health, and to my surprise she answered 
quite briskly, “ O thank you, sir, I’m quite well.” 
“ Sic me servavit Apollo,” F. C. H. 


“BETTER To REIGN IN HELL THAN SERVE 
1n Heaven” (Milton, Paradise Lost)—In my 
last Sunday reading 1 met with the following 
remark from Jeremy Taylor, which concludes his 


| admirable treatise on Obedience, in his Life of 


Christ :—* 

“ And to encourage this duty [obedience] I shall use 
no other words than those of Achilles in Homer : ‘ They 
that obey in this world are better than they that com- 
mand in hell.’” 


How far was our immortal epic poet indebted 
to this Homeric speech for the bold blasphemy 
with which his “not less than archangel ruined ” 
hurls an impious defiance in the face of the 
Almighty ? J. A. G. 


Carisbrooke. 


Unrecorpep Sayine: “Like THE WALSALL 
Man’s Goosr.”—One of the popular dishes of the 
Christmas season—goose—reminds me of a local 
saying that has not (I believe) yet been noted in 
these pages. Itis this: “Too much for one and 
not enough for two, like the Walsall man’s goose.” 
The presumed foundation for this saying is, that 
an inhabitant of Walsall, Staffordshire, when 
asked if he and his wife were going to have a 
goose for their Christmas dinner, replied in the 
negative, adding that the goose was a very foolish 
bird; it was “too much for one and not enough 
for two,” Cutnpert Breve. 


* “ The Great Exemplar, with introductory essay by the 


1 greatly admire this household rule, and think | Rev. H. Stebbing, M.A.” Virtue, Hall & Virtue, n. d. 


it worthy of the wisdom of Solomon. In similar | but the essay is dated 1835, 
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Loneeviry.—A bout the year 1840 I was staying 
with a connection of mine, then the incumbent of 
Little Saling, Essex. When the Bishop of Lon- 
don (Blomfield ) was visiting his diocese, my friend, 
the Rev. Richard Vickris Pryor, attended the 
visitation at Dunmow, and dined afterwards, as 
is very usual, with the bishop. On his return he 
told me that the bishop, in his after-dinner speech, 
had mentioned a remarkable fact, viz. that it was 
“on record, in the diocese of London and county 
of Essex, that an incumbent had held his living 
ninety years.” If on record then, it is on record 
still, and any one of your readers who may obtain 
access to the registry of the diocese will be able 


to verify the statement. 
Hervert 


Fotx Lore: Curistwas DE&coRATIONS AND 
tHe Urrrr Room.—In the past Christmas I was 
helping in some decorations for a village church 
in Rutland, and was at work upon them in a first- 
floor room of a house. I was told that it was a 
very unlucky thing to make in an upper room 
anything that was intended for a church. My 
informant was unable to give any explanation of 
this bit of folk-lore, but said that she had heard 
it since her childhood, and that it was a common 


belief in Rutland. Perhaps this connection be- | 
tween an upper room and “bad luck” may be | 


founded on Luke xxii. 12. Bepe. 
Fazen.—I heard a native of Sandwich lately 


make use of the expression, “ fazen eels,” and he 


informed me it was generally used in the Isle of | 


Thanet to signify the brown kind of eels. The 


word is pronounced similarly to brazen. 
Grorce Beno. 


Faversham. 


Bernarp Lens anp nis Sons:—The rest of 
the family portraits of B. Lens have come to 
light. It may be well to notice that his son 
Petter (i.e. Peter Paul Lens, pictor, as at the back 
of his portrait, when young) turned out a very 

miniature painter, his signature being an 
imitation of his father’s, the long L with two p’s 
across it in gold. J.C. J. 


Bornoop or Dickens.—Allow me to 


&c., on this subject are now appearing in the 


Queries. . 


“THE LEXINGTON PAPERS.’ 


In 1851 Mr. Murray published a volume entitled 
The Lexington Papers, being extracts from the 
correspondence of Robert Sutton, Lord Lexington 
of Aram. The book was edited by the Hon. H, 


Manners Sutton, the preface is dated Berghapton 
| Cottage, and the originals had then been recently 
| found at Kelham (formerly the residence of the 
| last Lord Lexington), then the property of his 
| grandson Lord George Manners Sutton, whose 
| great-grandson, John Henry Manners Sutton, M.P. 
for Newark, held it in 1850. 

I beg leave to ask, first, the editor's name ;* 
secondly, to inquire if the “ miscellaneous papers ” 
found at the same time, as mentioned in the pre- 
| face, are still preserved? If so, is there any 

mention of any gift by Lord Lexington to the 
incorporators of the town of Lexington in Massa- 
chusetts, March 20, 1712-13 ? 

This question has some interest to us here, 
because thus far it has been impossible for us to 
| understand the reason why this name was adopted. 
| There is no village of the name in England, Lex- 
ington being the old form of the place now called 
| Laxton in Notts. Very possibly the name Laxton 
was in common use before 1700, as Lord Lexing- 
| ton seems to have chosen his title as a revival 
| of a barony formerly in his family. It would 
seem almost as clear a case of the selection of the 
name of some individual as the ordinary one of 
choosing Washington, Lafayette, Barré, or Adams 
as sponsor for a new town. 

Yet I cannot find a reason for the selection of 
Lord Lexington. He’ indeed was a diplomatist 
holding several consecutive appointments, and 
from 1699 to 1705 he was a member of the Coun- 
cil of Trade and Plantations. But he lived in 
retirement during the early part of Queen Anne’s 
| reign, being restored to favour in 1712, and made 

ambassador extraordinary to Madrid. I fail to see, 


| however, that in 1712 or 1713 he occupied so 


| prominent a place in political life that a little 
township in Massachusetts should have selected 

his name for its own. 
It seems worth while, however, to ask if among 


° | th 4 xi ing bee 
call attention to the fact that a number of letters, | @ papers of Lord Lexington anything hee been 


found showing either that he was aware of this 
naming, or that he had any interest in any way 


Camden Town Gazette, a local paper, published at | in affairs in New England at that time. As all 


80, High Street, Camden Town, about one hun- 
dred yards from Bayham Street, where the elder 
Dickens is said to have resided. Amongst the 
ype per is the son of one of the masters of 
the school which young Dickens attended. 

R. B. P. 


[Unsuccessful applications have been already made 
for the papers containing these letters. The numbers 
asked for were out of print. ] 


of the acts of our provincial legislature came 

before the privy council, of which Lord Lexington 

was a member from 1692, he may be presumed to 
have known of the incorporating. 

W. H. Wurrmore. 

Boston, U, S. A. 


[* See above. ] 
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AMERICAN QueERres.—1, It would be interesting 
to note the first ar of the long, thin, 
straight-haired Yankee of the caricaturists. The 
figure was evidently based upon the old Puritan 
of the Civil War tracts, and the first illustrator 
of Hudibras, but does not appear to have been 
common at the commencement of the Revolu- 
tionary War. 
Register do not differ from the English mobs drawn 
by the same hand. In the London Magazine of 
1778 there is a singularly unfortunate “ emble- 
matical plate,” published according to the fashion 
of the times, after Keppel’s engagement off Brest. 
Neptune is consoling Britannia and deriding 
America. The British fleet is riding triumphant 
in the background. The revolted colonies are 
typified by a man in old-fashioned costume with 
hong lank hair, who is waving the flag of the thir- 
teen provinces, and has the Gallic cock upon his 
shoulder. The personal characteristics of the early 
Revolutionists Trad probably also something tu do 
with the creation of the popular American. In 
the caricatures of the Remarks upon the Jacobiniad, 
published some years later, we find — 

* As lank Honestus with his lanthorn jaws,” 


which was probably intended for Austin or Jef- 
ferson. 


The Boston mobs of the Political | 
| provoked an almost use 


spondents could enlighten us as to this, and tell 
us when the custom originated ? H. B. W. 

[ The bow on the bonnet was worn on the right side by 
i ladies, and on the left by those in single blessed- 
ness, 

Rosert Burrs, D.D., Bisnor or Exy, 1738-48. 
Some years ago I inserted a query with a view of 
eliciting information respecting this bishop. It 

ess genealogical discus- 
sion. I regret to say that nearly all who entered 
into it are dead ; and, unfortunately, one, I believe, 
of them was one of the bishop’s descendants. Can 
any correspondent give me information respecting 
him? I have all I can get from local sources, 
Cole’s MSS., &c. If any one has happened to 


| have read anything about him, or knows aught 
| of him and his descendants, please to let me 


2. In the Monthly Review for March 1764 there | 


is a very interesting letter from Boston—a kind of 
defence of Puritanism, in reply to some remarks 
upon the New England provinces which appeared 
in an earlier number. The writer defends the so- 
called “ religious laws” which he thinks “ most 


know.* Rana PaLuprsvs. 


“ CARPATHIAN W1zARp’s Hook” (Milton, Comus, 
v. 872.)—I should be glad to have this allusion 
explained. MAKROCHEIR. 

{* The Carpathian wizard” is Proteus, the prophetic 
old man of the sea, who had a cave at Carpathos, between 
Crete and Rhodes ( Georg. iv. 387), and was a wizard: or 
prophet, and also Neptune’s shepherd, who as such bore a 
hook. See also Ovid, Met. xi. 249.} 

ComMMERCIAL QuERIES.—1. Baudkin. Can any 
of your readers tell me whence this rich stuff 
obtained its name? It was composed of silk inter- 


' woven With threads of gold, and was introduced 


of the sober-thinking people of our mother country | 


would be glad to see revived among them.” The 
letter is signed A. N. Who was the writer? 

3. Who was the author of the Adventures of 
Jonathan Corncob, London, 1787? and did any 
sequel ever appear. C. Ettior Browne. 


Cueap Booxcases.— Where can bookshelves of 
cheap construction on iron frames be obtained ? 
They have been advertised, but I made no note of 
it. Such information may be valuable to other 
sufferers from biblio-plethora. 

Epwarp 

Bayswater. 

[Probably the makers of cheap and portable iron wine 
bins would be also the makers of bookcases on similar 
construction. The manufacturers advertise at many of 
the railway stations, so that our correspondent will find 
no difficulty in ascertaining their addresses. } 


Bows tnx Bonnets.—I am told by a lady that 
in her youth, some thirty years ago, it was the 
practice for ladies, according to their state as mar- 
ried or single, to wear the bows in their bonnets 
on a different side of the face. She does not 


remember whether the married ladies wore theirs 
on the right side, and the unmarried on the left 
Perhaps some of your corre- 


side, or vice versa. 


into England in the thirteenth century. We read 
of “cloth of bawdkyn,” “changeable bawdkyn,” 
“gold bawdkyn,” “Luks bawdkyn,” as well as 
red, green, and blue bawdkyn. 

2. Tinsin Satin.—Is any one able to define the 
difference between “tinsin satin,’ “satin of 
Bruges,” and ordinary satin ? 

3. Changeable Sill: and Taffetas.—Was tafletas 
called changeable silk? Ifso, why? Changeable 
silk is often mentioned during the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and in Taylor's Workes (a.p. 1630), ii. 40, 
we read— 

“ No taffaty more changeable then they— 
In nothing constant but no debts to pay.” 

Palsgrave says that sarsenet and taffetas were 
two names for the same thin kind of silk. What 
was “dornyx taffa ” ? 

4. Tuke.—What was this material, of which 
vestments for priests were occasionally made ? 

5. Branched Damask.—W hat was the peculiar 
pattern or texture of “ branched” stuffs? We 
read of “ white damask branched,” and of “ white 
cruel branched with tawney silk.” 

6. Russell Worsted. —Whence did this black 
stuff derive its name? It has been in use for four 
or five centuries, W.A.S. R. 

{* To avoid reiteration, the previous articles on Bisho 
Butts should be first consulted: see “ N. & Q.” 2°48. i, 
34; ii. 17,478; family, iii. 16, 74, 137; iv. 35, 257; viii. 
435; ix. 61, 149, 185; x. 106.—Ep, ] 
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Courts Famity.—I am much obliged by your 
notice of my inquiry as to the father of Mr. Coutts 
the banker, and the time of his decease. Mr. 


Coutts, the banker, died in February, 1822, aged 


eighty-seven according to some accounts, and 
ninety-one according to another account; and it 


is obvious, therefore, that James Coutts, M.P. for 
Edinburgh, who died in 1778, could not have 
been his father. He was in fact his brother. In 
the Gent. Mag. for 1822, p. 195, the father’s name 
is given as John Coutts, a merchant in Edinburgh, 
but the period of his decease i is not given. 

There was a Thomas Coutts, a merchant in 
London in 1723, and who, 1 believe, was living 
in 1732. Can any correspondent of “N. & Q.” 
give me any account of this Thomas Coutts, and 
say when he died ? ; 

Clifton. 

[On farther research it is clear we have confounded 
the brother with the father of Thomas Coutts (see p 522 
of the last volume). John Coutts, Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh, 1742, and the father of Thomas, the famed London 
banker, died at Nola, near Naples, on March 23, 1750, at 
the age of fifty-one. Perhaps the best account of the 
Coutts family will be found in the Memoirs of a Banking 
House, by the late Sir William Forbes of Pitsligo, 1860, 


* Svo, and Bourne's English Merchants, ii, 123-147.) 


Henri Devx Ware.—I have in my possession 
a teapot of what I suppose to be Henri Deux ware. 
Could you tell me if it is so, from the following 


description ? It is of a whitey-brown colour, dia- | 


mond shape, Grecian pattern; dragon on lid (half 
of which is missing); 4} in. in height, 4} in. 
in length; and it is extremely light in weight. 


Could you also tell me its probable value, and | 


the best means of disposing of it ? A. J. H. 


We have submitted your query to a friend who is | 


learned in Ceramics, and have received from him the 


following information :— 


“ The Henri II. ware is so distinct in appearance from 
all others that it cannot be mistaken. Only fifty to sixty 
pieces are known to exist. They are of great value, the 
authorities at South Kensington having given as much 
as 640/. for a candlestick at an auction. Their judgment 
was criticised in giving so large a price, but a wealthy 
collector offered to relieve the public collection by an 
advance of more than 100/. on that cost. Pieces are 


“The hedgehog—erst in prickly ball— 
Now stands of Kyrle the crest ; 
And thrice on shield of Abrahall 
The urchin’s form ’s impressed ! ” 

In Dr. Strong’s Heraldry of Herefordshire the 
shields of Kyrle and Abrahall are beautifully 
blazoned; but neither in it nor in the erudite 
Handbook to Ross is rendered any explanation, nor 
is any origin assigned for the heraldic hedgehog 
named in the preceding quaint old verse. Can 
you or your readers inform me of the authorship 

f the above four lines ? and also the when, where, 
a why the said symbel was first introduced in 
the armorial bearings of the two families? P. 

“ Mary Anne.”’—Can any of your readers in- 
form me what a party of Republic ans mean by 
drinking to the health of “ Mary Anne”? This is 
frequently referred to in Lothair. Ml cH. 


Poyntz Faminy.—Where can I find some ac- 
count of the death of the two sons of Mr. Poyntz, 
at one time M.P. for Midhurst, and married to 
the heiress of Cowdrey? They were drowned by 
the capsizing of a bo at, off B sognor, about the year 

1812; but I can find no mention of the accident 
in the Annual Register. C.L. W. C 


Proper.— Can you tell me when a London 

clockmaker of the name of Prober lived ? 
J. 0. TL 

QUOTATION WANTED. — Who is the author of 
| ie line— 

“ Parent of sweetest sounds, now mute for ever ” ? 

Is the original allusion to the ors or yy 
is the humorous application ? F. 8. 

Capture oF Ricwarp I,—Can any of your 
correspondents inform me if there be any detailed 


| narrative of the departure of Richard I. from the 
| Holy Land, and of his capture by the Archduke 


generally ornamented in the Renaissance style of decora- | 


tion. They bave chiefly come from the neighbourhood 
of Touraine in France, where the ware was made from 
1520 to 1550. Modern copies are made, always dis- 
tinguishable as reproductions, 

“The teapot would appear to be early Staffordshire, 
very likely to have been made by Ralph Wovel of Burs- 
lem, as we have seen specimens of his make with which 
this account seems to correspond. No one could give 
an estimate of the value without seeing it. The damage 
that you mention would be a great detraction even if 
repaired.” 


Heratpic Henernoc.—In a recent number of 
the Ross Gazette was an interesting letter about 
the monuments, Xc. in its famous church, in 
which ‘appeared the following quotation :— 


| acquainted with foreign heraldry say if it is 


of Austria? All the historians of the time that 
I have read are very brief on this os 
R. 


Nottingham. 


Heaps on Betts.—Will some readers 
of “N. & Q.” who have a taste for such matters 
hunt for the heads of royalty on any bells in their 
locality or elsewhere, if they have an opportunity ? 
I may say, there are none such ancients in Somer- 
set, Cornwall, or Devon, excepting one at St. 
James's, Devonport, which was brought from a 
destroyed church in Worcester. 

I think only three types of heads are known to 
“campanists ; those are supposed to be of Edward I. 
and Eleanor, Edward IIL. and Philippa, Henry VI. 
and Margaret, and the young Prince Edward. 

II. T, 

Rectory, Clyst St. George, Devon. 


Arms oF Prince Rupert. — Can any 


one 
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likely that P. Heylin should have made a mistake Replies. 
about the arms of Prince Rupert ? 
He gives them as quarterly, the Ist and 4th a CAL — AS A MUSICIAS. 
lion ramp. or, crowned gules; 2nd and 3rd, pal; (4® S. viii. 450, 555.) 
bendy, ar. and az., and all usual books follow this This great painter was not only an enthusiastic 


description. But on a very elaborately and beau- | lover of music, but a respectable performer on the 
tifully carved boxwood tobacco-box top, under- | harpsichord. I have frequently heard my father 
neath a very finely executed royal arms, with speak of his performance on this instrument in terms 
C. R. at the top, is a coat —— like. oP ye | of great praise. Stephen Francis Rimbault, to 
Rupert 8; but not as Heylin las put it, -nd and | whom I allude, was born in 1768 and died in 1837. 
Srd being a bend engrailed. : , He was intended for an artist, and learnt the rudi- 
The connection with C harles I., and there being | ments of the profession under Philip Reinagle, 
no English eat, as far as I know, like it, make | tho landscape painter. After a few years of study 
me have little doubt that the arms on the box | he abandoned the limner’s art and turned his at- 
are Prince Rupert's, though varying from Heylin’s | tention to music, a profession which he followed 
description. He was by no means always cor- | forthe rest of his life. His love of art threw him 
rect. Is there any seal or conte mporary embla- | a great deal amongst artists, particularly painters 
zonment of Prince Rupe rt’s arms in the British in water-col urs, of whose works he formed & 
Museum or other public place ? J.C. J. | Jarge collection, which was disposed of after his 
Groner Saxpys.— Having just completed a | death by Messrs. Christie & Manson (Wednesday, 
new edition of George Sandys's Poems for Mr. | Dec. 13, 1857, and two following days.) I per- 
Russell Smith, I should be much obliged if dny | fectly well remember, when a boy, seeing Dayes, 
of your correspondents could give me any hitherto | Howitt, Westall, S. Pether, Turner, Rowlandson, 
unedited notitia relative to so good and great a |.and many other celebrated artists of the time, at 
man. Communications may be sent to Mr. J. R. | my father’s house, No. 9, Denmark Street, Soho. 
Smith, 36, Soho Square, or published in “N. & Q.” | jut to return to the subject of my notice. 
Ricuarp Hoorrr. | Gainsborough knew a Iftle of almost every musical 
| instrument (such as were used for solo playing), 
but his chief forte consisted in modulating upon 


THREE LEAVES EATEN FoR THE Hoty Sacra- 


MENT.—In reading Mr. Ludlow’s Popw/ar Epies | the } t 
of the Middle Ay 8, I made a note of the fol- 1e NHarpsichnorc e was too capricious to y 


lowing : — | music scientifically, but his ear was 80 good, and 
“Three leaves he takes from the grass between his | his natural taste so refined, that these important 
feet, and receives them in place of the body of God.” | adjuncts led him far beyond the mechanical skill 
of the mere performer who relies only upon tech- 
This occurs in Garin the Lorrainer (p. 85), an ' 


epic of the twelfth and in Reow! of Ca nical knowledge. 
ue Of the Conhury ane in oy | The late Henry Angelo (the son of the well- 
bray, which was probably written about the same eon Fae. 


| 
| known riding-master) gives some amusing anec- 
petted, mg Pp bee, I read that — | dotes of Gainsborough, in connection with his 
Many a gentle knight takes the sacrament with | love of music, in his Reminiscences, 1828, vol: i. 
| p. 184 ef seg. He quotes Jackson's ill-natured 
remarks, thus commenting upon them :— 


three bits of grass, for other priest is none.’ 

Is anything known concerning this piece of 

medieval superstition H. Fisuwiek “ This sprightly sketch of the musical eccentricities of 

Sir Toras.— The nickname of “Sir Topas” | the painter, with all due respect to the memory of Mr. 
applied to Sir Charles Dilke by the Army and | what for 
Rew Gazette of Nov, 25 last is sai ‘awn | 2Ot only did know his notes, but could accompany a slow 
fi Dred tte of d | movement of the harpsichord, both on the fiddle and the 
Tom Urydens Works. rom which T flute, with taste and fee ling.” 

« 

[The knight-errant of the “ Rime of Sir Thopas,” one of 

Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, is thus alluded to in one of 


Abel (who jointly with J. C. Bach founded the 
| Bach and Abel concerts) was a great lover of the 
Prior’s poems :— j arts. He laid an impost upon the talents of 

“* Bad as Sir Topas, or Squire Quarles,’ | Gainsborough, and exchanged with him notes on 
Matthew did for the nonce reply,— | the viol-di-gamba for drawings. Angelo speaks 
* At emblem or device am I.”"} | of seeing the walls of Abel’s apartments literally 

Watton Castir.—Can any one enlighten me | covered with the genius of the painter. When 
Tespecting the history of a ruined castle situated Abel died (June 20, 1788) this collection was sold 
on a hill near this place, and called here Watton | at Langford’s auction-room in the Piazza, Covent 
Castle? There appears to be a variety of opinions | Garden. These works of Gainsborough were 
in the neighbourhood respecting its antiquity, but | chiefly drawings in chalks. My father was a large 
Jam unable to get any trustworthy history. Any | "aes. but what became of them afterwards I 


formation will greatly oblige. W.M. | have no means of ascertaining. 
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And now comes the question, What was the 
cause of Jackson’s animosity to the great painter ? 
Mr. Sew t thinks that the expression in Gains- 
borough’s letter to the Duke of Bedford, that 
Jackson was “ no fiddler,” was the sore point ; but 
in this he is surely mistaken. Gainsborough as- 
sures the duke that Jackson was no fiddler, but 
something much better—a man of scieuce and let- 
ters. “As ignorant as a fiddler” is a proverbial 
saying, and to this day, I am sorry to say, it 
holds good. It means that a man who makes 
music his sole study is fit for little else. Gains- 
borough’s words were intended to imply Jackson's 
superiority over many of his fellow musicians, 
ordinary fiddlers, and as such I recognise in them 
the greatest compliment he could possibly pay to 
a man in Jackson's position. With due deference 
to Mr. Sewe t, this is, I think, the right inter- 
pretation of the passage in the letter. If so, we 
must look elsewhere for the cause of Jackson's 
ill feeling towards the painter. If I might be 
allowed to give my own idea, I should point to 
the following passage in Angelo’s Reminiscences as 
suggestive :— 

“Had Gainsborough outlived the witty musician, he 
might, perhaps, with equal truth have given the world as 
satirical, not to say as unfrieygly, a posthumous descrip- 
tion of Jackson's attempts with the pallet and painting 
brushes.” 

From this it appears that Jackson was a painter! 
Now may not Gainsborough have been free in his 
remarks upon the amateur artist, and so have 
caused the bitter feeling in return ? 

Epwarp F. Rrwsavrt. 


AN AMERICAN CENTENARIAN. 
(4" S. viii. 281.) 

I have to explain that my statement rr. was 
simply a correction of my own clerical error in 
No. 11. I have omitted the initial A., which occurs 
after the name Edward. I wrote at the time to the 
town clerk, and received the following reply:— 

“ Marblehead, April 4th, 1868. 

“Dear Sir,—The birth registered Aug. 1, 1728, is 
Edward A. Holyoke. It is very seldom I find the 
middle name in full, although sometimes it is entered. 
But in this case nothing but Edward A. Holyoke. 

“Grover Broveuron, Town Clerk.” 

There can be no doubt that the child whose 
birth was recorded in 1728 was named Edward 
Augustus. I think I may add there is equally 
no doubt that he lived more than a hundred years. 

The Memoir of Dr. Holyoke which I have cited 
is full of details of his life, and your readers may 
be assured that the case is not one of vague tradi- 
tion, but one which was thoroughly examined 
during the lifetime of its subject. The little 
volume of eighty pages might well be reprinted to 
furnish arguments against those who deny the 
possibility of centenarianism. 


(4@ IX, Jan. 13, 72, 


I have said that Dr. Holyoke was the son of 
Rev. Edward (1v.) H., who was President of 
Harvard College. The latter was son of Elizur 
(111.) H., and grandson of Elizur (11.) Holyoke, 
one of the early colonists here. This Elizur (11.), 
senr., was undoubtedly born in England, and 
settled here with his father, Edward (1.) Holyoke, 
about 1636. Edward and Prudence, his wife, 
were from Tamworth, co. Stafford, as appears by 
the Salem records at the date of the marriage of 
their daughter in 1643. Elizur (t11.) Holyoke, 
jun., died at Boston in 1711, and used on his willa 
seal of arms, viz. a chévron cotised between three 
crescents; crest, a crescent. Prudence, the wife 
of Edward (r1.), is said to have been the daughter 
of Rev. John Stockton of Kinholt, and their 
marriage is recorded June 18, 1612. Can any of 
your correspondents trate the pedigree of the 
family further ? 

HON. TIMOTHY FARRAR. 

I now proceed to my second case of cente- 
narianism. Hon. Timothy Farrar, born at Lin- 
coln, Mass., June 28, 1747, died at Hollis, N. H., 
Feb. 21, 1849, aged 101 years, 7 months, and 12 
days. Such is the statement made, which I will 
proceed to verify as far as possible. I must pre- 
mise that Mr. Farrar was not in an obscure 

sition. He was a judge in the courts of New 
lampshire from 1775 to 1816, and justice of the 
Superior Court there from 171. There is no 
question that he believed himself to be a cente- 
narian, since he was present at the delivery of a 
discourse on the Sunday ‘following his centennial 
anniversary, a copy of which is sent herewith to 
the Editor of “N. & Q.” It is entitled— 

“ A Discourse occasioned by the Centennial Anniversary 
of Hon. Timothy Farrar, LL.D. Delivered at Hollis, 
N. H., July 11th, 1847,° by Timothy Farrar Clary. 
Printed by request. Andover, 1847.” 

So much for the belief of Mr. Farrar and his 
nearest friends. As to the date of his birth: he 
was the son of Samuel and Lydia (Hgrrett) Farrar 
of Concord, Mass. (I may here mention that 
Lincoln is part of the old town of Concord, incor- 
porated as a distinct town in 1754.) Their children 
were—Lydia, born Sept. 2, 1735, married Wil- 
liam Bond; Samuél, born Feb. 14, 1737; Ste- 
shen, born Sept. 8, 1738; James, born July 24, 
1741 ; Rebecca, born Aug. 13, 1743, married Dr. 
John Preston; Lucy, born April 27, 1745, mar- 
ried Humphrey Farrar; Zimothy, born June 28, 
1747; Mary, born July 5, 1754, died Sept. 2, 
1756. Of these eight children, all but the last are 
recorded at Concord, and I have before me a copy 
of the record signed by George Heywood, town 
clerk, dated Oct. 24,1871. The last child, Mary, 
I enter on the authority of the town clerk of 
Lincoln, Henry C. Chapin, who says that this 1s 
the only child of Samuel and Lydia Farrar on the 
records of thattown. I have explained that this 
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is a continuation of the Concord records for such | was determined, these were copied into the permanent 
inhabitants as lived in the part thus set off for a records, wherein the names of the students were entered 


new town. 


Lastly, and before proceeding to the other cases, 
I wish to call special attention to the evidence 


in the order determined upon. 
“ My minutes are from these continuous records. 
“ Respectfully yours, 
“Joun Lancpon Librarian.” 


furnished by the record at Harvard College. In| his testimony seems to be of the highest value 


this college the class is the unit. All students, 
asa rule, are admitted at one examination in each 
year, and are known collectively as the class of 
the year four years later, whén they are graduated. | and Green. 


as fixing the ages of the boys at a time when the 
mistake of a year is almost impossible. 

I propose hereafter to take the cases of Blowers 
W. H. 


To cite an instance of a familiar name, Charles | Boston, U.S.A. 
Francis Adams was of the class of 1825, the | 


= of his graduating. In each class the mem- | 
ers are acquainted, and throughout life the 

friendships are firmly maintained. Every year, 
at the annual festival of the college, the members 


THE LATIN LANGUAGE, ETC, 
(4™ S. viii. 465.) 
| The New Testament referred to by HexmEN- 


meet together, march in procession under the | TRUDE is a Romansch one (not “ Romaunt”’): for 


class banner, and in most instances have reunions 
of the survivors.. For many years annual and tri- 
ennial catalogues have been issued, and since 1845 
great attention has been given to procuring the 


vital statistics of each graduate. It will be seen 


that there can be rio question as to the identity of 


any noted graduate, and it may be added, no pro- 


the language of the Engadine—or, more properly 
| to speak, of a part of it—is different to what is 
known as the Romaunt or Troubadour tongue. 
The Romansch is confined to the great valley of 
the Engadine, and to some small lateral ones. 

This language may be said to commence at Sa- 
| maden, and to terminate at Tarasp Schuls, near 


| 


bability of a mistake as to age, where the chain of | the Austro-Tyrol frontier. There are two dialects 


evidence is so continuous. Each class remembers 
in a degree, its predecessors ; and though the con- 
temporaries of Holyoke and Farrar died before 
them, there were venerable witnesses of succeed- 
ing classes to form a continuous chain. 

I submit therefore that their claims as aged, 
very aged, and most aged men were yearly care- 
fully examined by the alumni of Harvard, a most 
suitable body for such an investigation. I subjoin 
a letter on this subject from the present librarian 
of the college, a gentleman who has every facility 
for knowing the facts, and who has for years pre- 
pared the triennial catalogues :— 

“ Harvard University, Cambridge, Dec. 8, 1871. 

“Dear Sir,—At your request I have personally ex- 
amined the cotemporary faculty records, and they con- 
firm my previous statements that Dr. Edward Augustus 
Holyoke of Cambridge, of the class which graduated at 
Harvard College in 1746, was born August 1, 1728, and 
was fourteen years old when he entered college; that 
Samson Salter Blowers from Boston, of the class of 1763, 
born March 22, 1742, entered at the age of seventeen and 
aquarter; and that Dr. Ezra Green from Malden, of the 
class of 1765, with whom I was personally acquainted, 
and on whose hundredth aygniversary the Rev. Samuel 
K. Lothrop preached a sermon, which was printed, was 
born June 17, 1746. 

“In the class of 1767 were Timothy Farrar and Joseph 
Farrar, both from Lincoln, the first of whom, according 
to the records, was born July 11, 1744, and entered at 


. the age of nineteen; the other, born July 8, 1747, entered 
at the age of sixteen ; the dates of birth being transposed, 


a fact easily accounted for by the circumstance that in 
those days a student was never named by his Christian 
name or its initial, but only by his surname, “ first ” and 
“second” being added to it. 

“ The dates of birth and the ages were taken when the 
students were examined for admission ; a few months 
after which, as soon as the family rank of the father 


of the Romansch: in the High Engadine we have 
the Romansch, properly so called; in the Low 
Engadine we have the Ladine (not “ Latin”). 
The Bible is printed in both dialects at Celerina, 
and the Bible Society pay a portion of the expense. 
The New Testament of Menni is, I believe, not 
an authorised version, but the private effort of a 
learned man. + The church, which uses in its ser- 
vices the Romansch and Ladine languages, is not 
| called “ the Swiss church.” It is a church per- 
| fectly independent of any other one, and was 
founded by Bishop Vergerio, the Italian reformer. 
It differs in ritual and doctrine from the Lutheran 
and Calvinistic churches of Switzerland. The 
worship is Liturgical. The Romansch Prayer- 
book is printed at Coire, and is entitled — 

“ Litargia ner Uratiums ad Agendas par las basel- 
giadas Rumonschas Evangelicas en l’Aulta Rhiizia.” 

The Vergeriunian church extends into German 
and Italian districts; and hence, though it has 
only forty congregations, three synods are re- 
quired, viz. Romansch, German, and Italian ones. 
The moderators have the title of “ Monsignor,” 
| probably from compliment to Vergerio. The only 
| spot beyond the Grisons where the Vergerionians 
| have a congregation is Florence, where they 
have a Romansch service in the Swiss church. 

There are two Grisons newspapers in the pure 

tomansch. I would advise if 
she is in search of Ladine or Romansch works, to 
inquire of the Bible Society, or at the Swiss 
church in Endell Street, London, or of some foreign 
bookseller. Probably Dr. Rrpavit, who is a 
| gentleman of Swiss descent, could give some in- 
formation. But the most likely way of obtaining 
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such works would be to address the publishers 
at Coire, and obtain their catalogue. 
cation should be in Romansch or German. 


I will take this occasion to remark that the | 


Romande, or ancient language of French or 
“ Romande Switzerland,’* has no affinity with 
the Romansch or Ladine, with which it is often 
confounded. 

A dictionary of Romande is published at Lau- 
sanne; and connected with Le Conteur Vaudois, 
a little periodical published weekly at Lausanne 
(ten centimes a number), are several witty wags, 
who contribute tales, poems, and jokes, all written 
in the choicest Romande—quite a treat for the 
philologist, perhaps a puzzle too! 

James Heyry Drxon. 


May I be permitted to correct a misprint in my 
former paper on this subject? The printer has 
placed periods at‘ the ends of the words xowv and 
tradiit, as if they were abbreviated; this is not 
the case. I may at ‘the same time ask leave to 
add, in drder to prevent any misapprehension, that 
the British and Foreign Bible Society has pub- 
lished a translation of the New Testament into the 
dialect of the Lower Engadine, which is not by 
any means the same thing with the language of 
the Upper Engadine, but is a later and more cor- 
sented patois. The two may be compared with 


interest, but no one possessing the former volume | 
only must suppose that he has in it a specimen of | 


the pure Romaunt. HeERMENTRUDE, 


PUBLIC TEACHERS. 
(4" 8. viii. 413, 556.) 

Mr. Water in what is hardly 
“N, & Q.”-ish language, stigmatises me as “ ar- 
rogaat” and “ malicious”; but makes up for it 
by suggesting that I must be either a “ Parsi” or 
a “ parson ”’—characters which it is one of my 

culiarities to regard as about the most to be 
ooked up to of any in their respective countries. 
He is pleased to add, that my remarks on his 
criticisms are “ totally irrelevant to the subject” ; 
and I must indeed plead guilty to the same par- 
ticular kind of irrelevance which made King 
Jamie exclaim—* O Geordie, Jingling Geordie, it 
was grand to hear Baby Charles laying down 
the guilt of dissimulation, and Steenie lecturing 
on the turpitude of incontinence.” Mr. Tnory- 
BURY is what is called an “ agreeable writer,” and 
these “ pretty Fannies” of the press may without 
any harm be permitted to have their own way to 
a certain extent, and in their own particular 
channels; but when they begin to write to 

* In all legal and Swiss documents the term “ French 
Switzerland” is never used. It is always “ Suisse Ro- 
mande.” 


‘he appli- | 
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| “N. & Q.,” giving as original yinds what they 
have discovered in a bookseller’s catalogue of the 
preceding week (see last vol. p. 240), and then 
a to brand a great original writer such as 
Mr. Carlyle with misquotation, and a critic like 
John Wilson Croker with puzzleheadedness and 
blundering, nothing surely can be less “ irrele- 
| vant’’ than for somebody to step in and point out 
the peculiar qualifications possessed by this dar- 
ing assailant. Such I believe to be the extent of 
my crime; and if anything were wanted to justif 

it, it would be supplied by Mr. THorneURY's 
singularly unfortunate rejoinder. He commences 
by throwing on the printers the whole blame of a 
string of blunders which, from the very nature of 
nearly all, must have existed in the MS. from 
which they worked, and the list of which could 
be quadrupled with the greatest ease from the 


other works by the same writer; and he carefully 
| abstains from mentioning that the volumes from 
which I quoted were themselves a reprint from 
All the Year Round, and that in this double pro- 
cess such bloated blunders as these could only 
have escaped by their author not recognising 
them to be blunders at all! He then winds up 
by saying, “If CurrretpRooe can correct my cor- 
rections of these two great writers, why does he 
not do so?” Be itso. I had made no assertion 
whatever on this point, but had simply left your 
readers to.form their own conclusion as to what 
was likely to be the value of such a writer's criti- 
cism; but being now challenged, I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that, at p. 533 of vol. vii., and at 
| p. 569 and p. 371 of loot st volume, Mr. THORN- 
BURY has attacked both Mr. Croker and Mr, Car- 
lyle on insufficient grounds. 

In the first of these communications (“ N. & Q.,” 
4" vii. 532) Mr. THornbury writes: — 

“ There is an error in Boswell, which neither Croker 
nor any later commentator has, I think, detected. The 
dates of the various epochs of the career of the great 
conversational gladiator of the last century are the very 
vertebree of his life. Now one of the chief of these dates 
Boswell has evidently set down incorrectly. At p. 30 of 
the 1860 edition, Boswell, in his list of Johnson's London 
residences, writes ‘ Staple Inn, 1758,’ whereas at p. 118 
he inserts a letter of Johnson’s to Mrs. Lucy Porter, dated 
March 23, 1759. In 1760 he had chambers at 
No. 1, Inner Temple Lane, and in 1777 he went to Bolt 
Court.” 

Croker did not detect the “error in Boswell,” 
because Boswell had made no error to detect. The 
date Mr. Toornevry might have seen was in- 
serted in brackets [1758]; and had he read the notes 
at the foot of the page, he would have found it 
specially stated that these dates were Croker's. 
He would also have been saved the trouble of copy- 
| ing’out the two passages from Rasselas, and describ- 

ing the emotions with which he “ always” reads 
| them, as he would have discovered that the same 
| passages had been copied out, and the same feel- 


same volumes, and extended not a little from- 
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ings experienced, many years before he was born, thus established that, in this second case, Mr. 
by Malone and by Boswell. It is instructive also | Taornpvury has contrived to make as many mis- 
to note that Mr. Tuorxsvry, while correcting | takes as it was possible to compress into so small 
the error of 1758 for 1759, goes on himself to | a compass. He has accused Mr. Croker wrong- 
perpetrate another dislocation of the “great con- | fully; he has contradicted him ignorantly; and 


versational gladiator’s vertebre” by stating that | he has based his own small argument on a false: 


he “went to Bolt Court in 1777,” whereas, had | assumption. So much for the charges against 
he turned to p. 524, he would have seen that | Mr. Croker. That against Mr. Carlyle may be 
Johnson wrote to Boswell from that court.in No- | more briefly dismissed. 
vember of the preceding year! But if correction | « yfy. Carlyle, in his too eulozistic life of that great 
No. 1 is not altogether creditable to Mr. Toorn- | robber Frederick the Great, rails at the smaller robber 
BURY'S accuracy, what shall I say to correction | Trenck, and twice misquotes his extraordinary adven- 
No. 2? tures,” 

In this case he says: — Now, in the first place, I have been unable to 

“Croker, when he liked, could be very puzzle-headed, | discover that Mr. Carlyle makes any regular quo- 
and his notes are often rather blundering. In vol. vii. | tation from the Pandour. He speaks of him and 
of 1835 is much — his autobiography with scorn, ridicule, and con- 
gate, bio friend’ 4 tempt ; but does not seem to go beyond borrowing 
from Boswell’s constant desire to make the acquaintance | ® few “touches,” and perhaps expressions, from 
of everybody eminent, remarkable, or even notorious, | his narrative. I hardly like to express a@ suspicion 
and talks of a strange propensity (which Bozzy never 
showed) of witnessing executions, which had perhaps 
brought him into intercourse with the benevolent keeper. 


great historian’s free use of inverted commas, 
If Croker had compared a few dates, and looked closer, which are employed page after page wa marks of 
he might have found an easier explanation of the | qwotation from that very convenient invention, an 
phrase,” &ec. &c. | alter ego. Be this as it may, I am quite content 
But what are Mr. Croker’s words ? — to rest my reprehension of Mr. THoRNBURY on 
“ Why Mr. Boswell should call the keeper of Newgate | the fact admitted by himself, that he has never 
his ‘esteemed friend,’ has puzzled many readers; but | seen the original of the book he accuses Mr. 
besides,” dc. &c. [And here follow the reasons as given | Carlyle of misquoting; and is so doubtful of the 
by Mr. Torssury. | accuracy of the translation, that he appeals to 
Here it will be seen that Mr. Croker himself | the readers of “N. & Q.” to inform him whether 
was neither “ puzzle-headed,” nor “ exercised,” nor | an important passage is correctly rendered. 
“blundering.” He merely states what “many CHITTELDROOG. 
readers” had thought, and proceeds to give the 
true explanation: for, in spite of Mr. Trorn- 
BURY'S positive assertion to the contrary, Boswell LonGFrELLow (4 S. viii. 435.)—An English 
had a passion for attending executions. Besides | paper has come to me to-day in which there is a 
this case of Hackman, which Mr. Toornsvry | riot abstract from a note by Mr. J. H. Dixon in 
has discovered “ where the Highlander found the | your joarnal on a paper I wrote just before our 
tongs,” we know that on one occasion he came | fire, entitled “A Nook in the North.” Will you 
fresh to Johnson from the execution of six men at | let me say I felt sorry, as I was writing the paper 
Tyburn; and that, on another, he dragged Sir Joshua | in question, that I had not copied the line about 
to witness the execution of five malefactors at the Longfellows exactly as it stands in the vene- 
Newgate. So strong and so well known, indeed, | rable register, together with the letter Mr. Snow- 
was this propensity of Boswell’s, that he was | don read me from the American gentleman who 
attacked about it in the newspapers, and in his | was digging for the roots of this notable famil 
printed vindication describes it as a “natural and | tree. I was to read a lecture to the Ilkley fol 
irresistible impulse”! With regard moreover to | directly after, was then in a great huyy, wanted 
the date of 1720, on which Mr. Tuornsvry’s | to see as much as possible of the registers down 
whole triumph hinges, had he himself done what | to the middle of the last century, and did not like 
he accuses Mr. Croker of neglecting to do, viz. | to trench too far on the good vicar’s time. But I 
“compared a few dates and locked closer,” he | believe Mr. Dixon is a Wharfedale mav. He 
would have found that Bosiwell’s Johnson was a | must therefore now and then visit that jewel of 
biography not a diary; and that if the epithet | the dale, the town of Ilkley; when he does so 
“esteemed” reflected the feeling of the hour, it | he can easily see the parchment and copy the 
was the feeling of 1790, when that portion of the | entry for himself; or if that cannot be done, I am 
Life was written, not of 1780, when the Gordon | sure a note, addressed Rey. John Snowdon, will 
riots took place; and he would also have found | bring a copy of the entry and whatever beside he 
that in this very 1790 Boswell was in close in- | may need to verify my statement. I hope he will 


| 


| 


tercourse with Mr. Akermann. I think I have | do this for the sake of the truth. 


that Mr. Toornsvury has been misled by the - 
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The story about Thomas Heber is to be found | CERVANTES AND HIs TRANSLATORS (4" S. viii, 
in the volume of the Surtees Society, entitled | 392, 456.)—I have heard it reported that a new 


Depositions taken at York Castle. There is no 
copy that I know of within a thousand miles of 
my desk. I copied it and had it inserted in my 
dear old Whittaker’s Craven, with many other 
precious things about the dale, but they all went 
up in the fire. It will be easily found in London. 
In the same volume will be found a curious ac- 
count of the way this Tom Heber caught certain 
popish emissaries at Skipton on their way to the 

ouse of the Tempests at Broughton. 

Chicago, Dec. 23, 1871. Ronert CoLiyer. 


CampsHeap viii. 371-439.)\—A_ great 
deal of erudition has been wasted in this case, 
because the querist did not in-the first instance 
find out the true word of which he wished to 
ascertain the derivation and meaning. The true 
word is campsheathing, and it is of common use 
in engineering contracts. It means a wooden 
sheathing used to protect the face of a bank, whe- 
ther of a river, or of a dock, or of a cutting of any 
kind. When the purpose is effected by a work in 


brick or stone, it is called a retaining wall. The | 


word “sheathing,” or as North-country people 
call it, “shéthing,” corrupted to “shedding,” is 
well known in ship-building, and conveys the same 
idea of a covering or protection. Tiles in certain 
positions and of a certain scantling are for the same 
reason called sheathing piles. As to the first 
syllable, [ am inclined to think, but I cannot now 
verify my conjecture, that it should be “ camb,” 
and that it refers to the curved or “ cambered” 
form of the sheathing or of the piles or ribs form- 
ing the support of the sheathing; which term, 
strictly speaking, applies more particularly to the 
flat timbers. Formerly camgdnathingn were of 
more common use in large works than they are 
now, masonry and ironwork having superseded 
them; and as they are only used now in compara- 
tively small works, where so great resistance to 
pressure is not needed, they are rarely seen ina 
curved form. A. F. B. 
This word is spelt also campsheathing, and 
(more commonly) campsiding; and though Mr. 
Sxeats’ explanation of the former part of the 
word is plainly correct, I venture to suggest a 
doubt whether the verb shed has any part in the 
latter half. The campsiding is a planking with 
which the sloping sides of a canal or the like are 
lined; and it seems rather forced to suppose it to 


divide the sides, either from the water or from | 


one another. 

Is it not rather the siding or sheathing of the 
camb, verge or brink of the canal? Another name 
for the same thing is campstead, which I suppose 
implies the propping up or retaining of the said 
camb, Henry H. Gras. 

St. Dunstans, Regents Park. 


English translation of Don Quijote is in prepara- 
tion, and probably the great Spanish wit will 
be more faithfully rendered than in any extant 
translation. So far as the Spanish text is concerned, 
late editions will give an English translator all 
the assistance that careful and loving editorship 
can command. It is the generally accepted tradi- 
tion that Shelton used an Italian translation, and 
this seems probable, as Brunet gives 1616 as the 
date of the first French-one (by Oudin). It seems 
hardly probable, looking at-the immense popu- 
larity of the Spanish work, that eleven years 
would elapse before a French translation appeared 
(Oudin published his translation of Spanish pro- 
verbs in 1609), I merely mention these facts, 
hoping to elicit some particulars with reference to 
| the earliest Quichotte in French. Brunet notes :— 

“Le meurtre de la fidelite et la défense de honneur, 
ou est racontée la triste et pitovable avanture du berger 
Philidon et les raisons de la belle et chaste Marcelie 
accusée de sa mort. Paris, Jean Richer, 1609.—Episode 
tiré de la premitre partie du D. Quichotte.” 

Brunet cites 1621 as the date of the first Italian 
translation he met with, but says one must have 
appeared prior to 1612, as Shelton used the Italian 
work for his edition, 1612. I am inclined to think 
that there must have been a French translation 
prior to 1616, and that Shelton used it. 

WA. 

Arcnery versus Musketry (4® viii. 371, 
447, 485.)—I have to thank Mr. W. H. Resse 
for his interesting endorsement to my note. If I 
remember my old French informant rightly, te 
Russian bowmen at Austerlitz were Calmucks, 
and not Cossacks; but the smoke of modern 
| battles often confuses even military observers. 

Water THORNBURY. 

5, Furnival’s Inn, Holborn, E.C. 

“Prise” (4% S, viii. 305, 376, 487.) — Mr. 
Sxrar taunts me with a specimen of what he 
chooses to call “guessing etymology.” I con- 
sidered, and still consider, the word prise as a 
contraction of upraise; and see no reason why I 
am to derive it from a French word. The French 

| word prise signifies a seizing or holding fast ; but 
our mechanics’ term “ prise” means something 
more—raising up, or «praising. A man may seize 
and hold fast, without intending to raise, or force 


up. F. C. H. 


or Queen (4% viii. 
281, 333, 463.)—I see by your correspondent's 
note (p. 463) that there was no foundation for 
the generally received opinion, at the time, that 
| Sir Robert Wilson lost his commission in the 

army—where he had rendered such distinguished 
services—in consequence of having taken an active 
part in the demonstration at the Queen’s funeral. 
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Mr. RaNvotrn, writing the Life of this gallant | 1240 *, the name occurs as Dewi, of course equi- 


soldier, no doubt has the best authority for his: | 
contradiction: and I stand corrected when he | 
affirms that Sir Robert “ was simply following as | 
a mourner,” on horseback, “ but not in uniform”; 
and “the only reason for his presence at all | 
being the fact of his eldest son having been | 
equerry to the late queen.” But then what could | 
be the causa causans of Sir Robert Wilson’s being, | 
“by an arbitrary and unjust fiat of a servile and 
hostile government, absolutely deprived of his | 
commission and all the fruits of his long and 
arduous services”? This history we shall learn 
in the third volume of his Life, which I shall 
read with interest. Mr. Ranpoirn again says: | 
“His restoration was owing more to the personal 
favour of the king than to any intervention ”; and 
yet, according to his own showing and Sir Robert's 
notes, ‘‘ Lord Hertford told him that the Duke | 
of Clarence asked his opinion as to what he 
should do on becoming king, and that he (the 
Marquis of Hertford) recommended him to restore | 
Sir Robert Wilson.” Mr. Peel, too, told him 
“that he had taken the first step for his restora- 
tion”; and “Sir Henry Hardinge told him that | 
the Duke of Wellington had said, ‘The time is | 
come for Wilson's reinstatement.’” Surely these 
interventions or recommendations, whatever you 
please to call them, coming from such advisers, 
must have had great weight on the old and at 
the same time new king. In fact, we learn that | 
Lord Hill had, on July 21, directions from Wil- 
liam IV. for the restoration to the army of the | 
noble Sir Robert Wilson with the rank of lieut.- | 
general, and that he was accordingly gazetted on | 
the 23rd. 
One of Sir Robert Wilson’s sons, he told me, 
went out to South America, and became aide-de- 
camp'to the liberator Bolivar. Was it the eldest? | 
P. A. L. 
| 


Wasnine Hanps S, viii. 505.)—The same | 
fancy as to the necessity for the sign of the cross | 
being made over water, to prevent a quarrel with | 
the person who has already washed in it, prevails 
in this part of the West Riding. GS. Z. 

Huddersfield. 


This making “the sign of the cross over the 
water” was common in the village where I was 
born, and we practised it at school. I add another 
bit in connection with hand-washing:—If you 
wipe your hands on the same towel, and at the 
fame time with another person, you and that 
person will, at some time in life, go a-begging 
together. Rarciirre. 


Davip: Davir S. viii. 329, 402.)\—F. C. H. 
says “the Welsh name is Dewy or Dewid.” In 
“An Elegy” to Nest, the daughter of Howel, 
by Einion, the son of Gwalchmai, about the year 


valent to Dewy. The name of a famous Welsh 
bard, who flourished a.p. 1400, is Griffydd 
Liwyd-ap-Dafydd-ap Einion Llygliw.t * In the 
“ Brut y fyenate.” the name is variously spelt, 
viz. Dyued, Dyfed, Dauyd, Dacyd, Dauid. 
Clerkenwell, E.C. J. JEREMIAH. 
Boynets viii. 516.) —W. M. M. will find 
much curious and amusing information concerning 
women’s head dresses in a paper by J. A. Repton 
in The Archeologia, vol. xxvil. pp. 29-76. Among 
other documents quoted there is the provision 


| accounts on “The Marriage of the Daughters of 


Sir J. Nevil, temp. Henry VIII.” 

The prices of ladies’ bonnets seem to have been 
high, but these were no doubt of a costly kind :— 
“ Item, 3 black velvet bonnits for women. Every s. d. 

bonnit 17* . - lo 

Item, a frontlet of bine velvet . 

Item, a millen bounit, dressed with agletts . 11 0 

Item, a bonnit of black velvet . . 15 0 

Item, a frontlet of the same bonnit. ‘ oe Be 
(P. 37.) 

The writer also quotes Hall "(I suppose the 
chronicler, but he does not say so, or give any 
reference to assist in verification), who speaks of 
ten ladies who had “on their heades square bon- 
nettes of damaske gold with lose golde that. did 
hang doune at their backes.” 

Epwarp PEAcocK. 


Heron, orn Herne viii. 517.)—A highl 
educated lady, a native of the south of England, 
once told me that she could tell, if she had not 


| already known, that I was a native of Lancashire 


from the fact that I pronounced the word Heron 
as it is spelt, and not Herne, as I ought to do. 

“ Brack Barnstey” (4™ S. viii. 451.)—I am 
well acquainted with “ Blake Barnsley,” and have 
no hesitation in declaring that Blake—the dialect 
form used as an adjunct to the town—means bleak 
and not black. In the dialect of Lancashire, blake 
certainly means black. Thus “ Biakeburn,” = 
Blackburn, is the black burn or rivulet. But the 
meaning of dlake, in the language of Tom Treddle- 
hoyle, is different to its signification in that of 
Tim Bobbin. Viator (1.) 

Camnp-Pencrt (4% S. viii. 512.)—A shale of 
this description is common in Derbyshire, and is 
used by school-boys when they find pieces long 
enough to write with. They call it “ dog-peneil ”; 
why so, I have often wondered. 
Taos. RATCLIFFE. 


(4™ viii. 513.)—The 
suggestion of Mr. BarrixeTon, that a child should 


* Evans’s Specimens of Ancient Welsh Poetry, Lianid 
loes, reprinted from Dodsley’s edition of 1764, p. 28. 
+ Evans, p. 14. 
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bear his mother’s as well as his own Christian | 
name and his father’s surname, has been a fa- | 
yourite argument of mine for several years. It 
would have many advantages beyond those named. | 
{t would not only distinguish the child from all 
others bearing a favourite family name, but would 
permanently record the mother's maiden name as 
well. It would connect families between which 
only a vague and doubtful link exists. A recent 
example occurred only to-day in reading of the 
Walters who founded The Times. “ Mr.. John 
Walter, Jun.,” is mentioned, and the writer has 
to pause to explain that this is the second of the 
three who have borne ‘the name of “ John Wal- 
ter,” and who have all been associated with The 
Times. The only possible objection is, that names 
would become too long; but practically double 
names are so common (merely to distinguish) 
that such an objection has little weight. One 
odd difference in the fashion of names has often 
struck me. In England, and especially lately, we 
ive the second name in full~—G. Washington 
Moon, &c.; while in the United States the cus- 
tom is generally reversed, and George W. Moon | 
would be the common form. Este. 

Srereoscory (4 S. viii. 512.)—Your corre- | 
spondent will find that he can obtain the effect 
produced by a picture in a stereoscope in the fol- | 
lowing manner:—Let him hold the slide before | 
him at a proper distance to enable him to see 
both pictures distinctly. He should then, with- 
out fore the distance of the slide, look as it 
were through it, as if the slide were of glass. He 
will then become aware of four pictures, of which 
the two innermost will gradually merge into one ; 
when this is accomplished, he will see only three, 
and the middle one will stand out with the usual 
stereoscopic effect. Care should be taken to hold 
the slide perfectly horizontally; and when the 
two innermost pictures begin to merge, the ob- 
server must look further or nearer through the 
slide, until both become one. I never require the 
aid of a box when looking at a slide. 

ALFRED STRONG. 

Junior Atheneum Club, Piccadilly, W. 

Not many ladies, I should think, would care to 
be subjected to such an ordeal as that suggested 
by your correspondent. At all events, I doubt if 
science would be the thought uppermost in the 
minds of persons so situated. Give me leave to 
recommend the proposed alternative, viz. to “per- 
form it alone by flattening one’s nose against a 
looking-glass,” in preference to the other method, 
which seems to inculcate an exceptional morality. 

“Tue Misietor Boven” §S. viii. 8, 313, 
554.)—Miss Mitford in 1829 (Life, ii. 281) says 
this story belongs to Bramshill, Sir John Cope’s 
house in Hampshire. But she adds, “ This.story 


is common to old houses: it was told me of the 

great house at Malsanger.” This last house ig 

near Basingstoke, and, at nearly the same date, is 

said to have been unoccupied. (Cary'’s Paterson's 

Roads, 1828.) ‘Lytrerton, 
Hagley Hall, Stourbridge. 

MarriaGes oF Princesses §, 
vii. passim; viii. 57, 152, 253, 315, 492.)\—Mr. 
T. S. Noreate’s contribution may be an interest- 
ing scrap to himself, and may, alas! for human 
nature, be particularly interesting to the reverend 
descendant of the Lady Alianore, but it is alto- 
gether beside the point at issue. The names of 
princesses registered in “N. & Q.” under the 
above title were daughters or sisters of the sove- 
reign; and if your correspondent did not, he 
ought to have known this. Perhaps he will allow 
me to tell him that the Lady Alianore had four 
sisters, all of whom married subjects of the reign- 
ing sovereign ; and her brother (the first Duke of 
Lancaster), the father of “ Blanche,” also married 
a subject; but they were great-grandchildren of 
one king and great-nieces and nephew of another, 
and were themselves children of the third Earl of 
Lancaster, whose wife “Chaworth” was not of 
royal blood. The Lady Eleanor’s husband, the 
Earl of Arundel, was, by the way, her second 
husband. Juntr Nepos. 

Grppon Sprrspcry S. viii. 528.)—By a 
singular coincidence I was occupied the very 
morning I received “ N. & Q.” in endeavouring to 
find out this name in the Court Guide, London 
Directory, &e., in which I was unsuccessful. 

I have for many years been trying to find out 
the inventor or patentee of a paint called kalso- 
mine, which I believe was first. invented by Miss 
Fanny Corbaux the artist, and by her used pro- 
fessionally. Subsequently, with some modifica- 
tions, it was introduced into house-painting, and 
was used by one of the first house-painters in 
London. In his hands, however, it was not suc- 
cessful, as it did not prove remunerative, and he 
discontinued the use of it, and it is now only 
employed by one house, who will not give the 
Tecelpt. 

I have recently and accidentally come into pos- 
session of the Third Report of the Commissioners 
on the Fine Arts in 1844 (a parliamentary paper), 
and the appendix contains an account of this 
paint signed “Gybbon Spilsbury, Patentee.” I 
am therefore, though for another cause, interested 
in M. D.’s inquiry, and should much like to know 
if Mr. Spilsbury is still alive and still in posses 
sion of the patent; or if not, who the patent now 

| rests with. If. M. Sussex. 
| Barrie or Hartaw S, viii. 527.)—I beg 
to recommend to your correspondent the account 
of this battle in Mr. Arthur Hill Burton’s History 
| of Scotland as being both graphic and accurate. 
J_H. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Onrnanace S. viii. 518.)—1 cannot help 


to determine when this word “ orphanage ” was | 
first diverted from its proper original meaning of | 


“state of an orphan” to that which it usually 
bears at present; but this use of the termination 
age need not surprise anyone who considers its 
local force in ““ hermitage,” “ steerage,” “ viear- 
age,” &c., or its collective force in “ baggage,” 
“coinage,” “ verbiage,” Kc. As “orphan” is 
from the Greek, a purist would object to such a 
word as “ orphanhood,” as a hybrid; but happily 
there is no such word. J. H. I. Oakey. 
“He mape tue Desert smite” (4" 8. viii. 
518.)—I was familiar with the noble mansion of 
Alton Towers in the days of its glory, and well 
knew the figure and inscription alluded to by 
Etta. It is a bust, however, not a statue, which 
surmounts the pedestal. The first time I visited 
that fairy land was in the time of the excellent 
Earl John; and going with him over the inde- 
scribably beautiful gardens, we came to this pe- 
destal and bust. I had no idea whom the bust 
represented ; and not being very near it, it struck 
me as so like O'Connell, that I said very un- 
guardedly to Lord Shrewsbury, “ That, 1 sup- 
pose, is O'Connell.” Had I been near enough to 
read the inscription, or had I reflected for a mo- 
ment on the antagonism between O'Connell and 
the noble earl, I should never have uttered words 
so rash and offensive. Lord S. immediately 
answered in a tone of surprise, as well he might: 
“O no, that’s my uncle.” It was in fact the bust 
of Charles, Earl of Shrewsbury, who built Alton 
Towers, and laid out the magnificent gardens, 
where before there had been little better than a 
desert. The line below is very happily chosen. 
Tam not sure, however, if it is a quotation. It 
sounds like one from Pope; but I have not found 
it in his poems. F.C. H. 
This line is engraved on the pedestal of the 
bust of the Earl of Shrewsbury, who built Alton 
Towers. I never took it for a quotation, but it 
tefers to the fact that he converted what was once 
arabbit warren into these beautiful though fan- 
tastic gardens. W. J. Bernnarp Suirn. 
Curistentne Brr viii. 506.)—I have 
~_Y witnessed, at Looe, in south-east Corn- 
wall, the custom described by H. A. The gift, 
however, was generally a small cake made for the 
purpose, and was called the “ christening crib” — 
acrib of bread or cake being a provincialism for a 
bit of bread, &c. -According to the late Mr. Couch* 
the same custom was formerly observed at Pol- 
perro, about three miles from Looe, at weddings 
a well as christenings. The gift, there termed 
the kimbly, was also made to the person who 
brought the first news of a birth to those interested 
in the new arrival. . Ww. PenceELty. 


* History of Polperro, pp. 129-80 (1871). 
y of Polperro, pp 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Round the World in 1870: an Account of a brief Tour 
made throngh India, China, Japan, California, and 
South America, By A/D. Carlisle, B.A., Trin. Coll. 
Cam. (King & Co.) 

An unpretending, pleasantly written narative, of a 
thirteen months’ run round the world, five of which 
were spent on board the steamers. It is for the most 
part a transcript from the author's journal, and claims 
to be nothing more than an easy, truthful, and, as the 
writer modestly hopes, not uninteresting account of the 
men, manners, and objects of interest, natural and arti- 
ficial, seen in the different countries visited by him. In 
one respect Mr. Carlisle shows marked good sense, for 
feeling very properly that his opportunity of forming a 
judgment upon many of the vexed questions connected 
with the various places visited by him were too few and 
too brief, he very wisely abstains from dogmatising on 
such difficult topics ; and we sincerely hope that any one 
with 1500/. to spare, and two years on hand, who may 
be disposed to employ them in a similar trip, will, if he 
publishes an account of his travels, follow in this respect 
the excellent example set by Mr. Carlisle. 


Count Robert of Paris, By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 

(A. & C. Black.) 

The Surgeon's Daughter and Castle Dangerous. By Sir 

Walter Scott, Bart. (A. & C. Black.) 

With these two volumes, the 24th and 25th, “The 
Centenary Edition” of The Waverley Novels is brought 
to a close. Its success has been very great; and it is a 
good sign that there is such a demand for these admirable 
and healthy fictions, for we were assured the other day 
by a London retail bookseller that he had himself sold 
upwards of four thousand volumes of this cheap and 
popular issue of them. 


Pliny’s Letters. By the Rev. Alfred Church, M.A., Head 
Master of the Royal Grammar School, Henley-on- 
Thames, and the Rev. W. J. Brodribb, M.A., late Fel- 
low of St. John’s College, Cambridge. (Blackwood.) : 
This new volume of Messrs. Blackwood’s “ Ancient 

Classics for English Readers” will, we think, prove to be 

one of the most popular of the Series. In the first place, from 

the introductory notice of the Younger Pliny, and of the 
important period &t which he lived—that period of tran- 
sition in the history of mankind which began with the 
origin and rise of the Christian Church ; and next, from 
the great interest both in the matter and style of his 
letters. In the work before us many of the translations 


| are borrowed from those of Lord Orrery and Melmoth, 


some few are derived from Dean Merivale, and the rest 
are by the editors. 


Books RECEIVED.— The Debatable Land between this 
World and the Next. With Illustrative Narratives. By 
Robert Dale Owen, (Triibner & Co.) We have neither 
time nor space to enter into an examination of our 
author's views on Spiritualism, and must therefore con- 
tent ourselves with calling the attention of our readers 
interested in the subject to Mr. Owen’s book.—Johanie 
Gibb of Gushetneuk, in the Parish of Pyketillim. With 
Glimpses of the Parish Politics about a.v. 1843. (Walker, 
Aberdeen.) An amusing sketch of Aberdeen rural life, 
exhibiting the characteristics of the Aberdeen Dialect, 
which will amuse readers generally and Aberdeen folk es- 
pecially.— Water not Conver : the Earth not a Globe. De- 
monstruted by William Carpenter. (Printed for the Author, 
Lewisham.) We do not profess to treat questions of 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. [4 S. IX. Jaw. 13, 72. 


olumns, and therefore leave Mr. Car- §0GAn-MAKING IN DEMARARA, by Dr. Shier. 
of our more scenic | fears Wart 
White's Substantive Seniority Army | 

Majors and Captains. (H. 8. King a MAGAZINE, March, 1942. 
& Go.) In the uncertainty which still obtains with anted by Mr. Joha Wilson, $8, Great Russell Street, W.C. 
future organisation of the army, our mili- 
tary readers may be pleased to learn the existence of an 
Army List like this, which exhibits the “ Seniority ” Aatices ta Correspondents. 
“tempered by selection and | 

. | Tas Ixpex to our last Volume will be ready for deli- 

| very with «N. & Q.” of Saturday next. 
ion of Mr. W alford’s “ County Families ” W. F. B.—The subjects on which you have written are 
ited, by special permission, to H.R.H. the | really e rhausted: it is, therefore, with regret that we are 
i publish d by M r. Hardwicke compelled to withhold your communications. For the same 
very shortly. It will contain 200 a lditional families, | reason we must appeal to our readers generally to bear with 
without, however, adding to the balk or the cost of the | us when we express a rather decided opinion that the close 
work. | Henceforth it will be published annually, toge- | of last year should usitness the termination of many old dit 
ther with the Peerages. . 

The Athenartm annortnces that 
M. Reaume, Professor at the Lycée Condorcet, in Paris, and 
M. de Caussade, are preparing a complete edition of the 
Agrippa D’Aubigne. They have been able to | : 
ie MS. collections belong- | yf not, repeat the query. 

The works will | J. M. (Newark.)— We do not remember having received 
om you on the Talmud. 


science in these c 
penter’s theory to t 
contemporaries. — 
List. First Issue. 


respect to the 


which is destu ed to be 
merit.” 


Tur new edit 
— is dedicat 
rince of Wales) will be 


ter 


cussions. 

Currre.prooc.— Your P.S. arrived too late for this 
week, 

J. E. F, A. (Whitehall.)— Have you referred to pp. 29% 
works of J and 479? Perhaps one of these is the article referred tog 
avail themselves of the valuat 
ing to the late Col. Tronchin of Geneva. 

as follows : 1. Memoirs—Correspondance any paper fr 


be classified 
(entir ly inedite), with a portrait of the author. 2. Aven- F. B.—* Celis exploratis,” the words on the late Sir 
du Feeneste—Contession de Sancy— | John Herschel’s gravestone, is the motto on the family 


tures du Baron 
Traité de la Douceur dans les Afflictions—CEuvres di- | arms. 
3. Les Tragiques—Poeme sur la Créa- 
tion (inédit). Powme du Printemps et Poésies diverses A uTubert BDepe —To prevent all possibility of mistake, 
inédits). 5 Memoirs on the Life and Writings of | will you be good enough to re-write, at the proper tim 
Aubigné—Biblio sraphical Exsay—Various Readings— wish it to appear in“ N. & Q."? 
Commentary— lable of Proper Names—Glossary. 6-10. H. J. Ht. ( Ipswich.) — The Twelve Golden Rules attr 
Histoire Universelle. The tirst volume is in the press. | buted to Charles I. are printed in“ N. & Q.” 3°45. iL. 197, 
| 915. Weare inclined, however, to think they were agreed 
to by Ben Jonson and his fellow poets, and called 


them “ Table Observations.” —— For some account of Jokn 


verses en Prose. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES GCCOURE OF 
ess a Bowles, the engraver, see “ N. & Q.” 3r¢ S. ii. 145, 254 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. T. P. F.—Cat ice is a term for ice from which the water 


ng hooks to be sent direct to The phrase is erplained in “ N. & Q.” 34H 


Particulars of Price, &e.. of the followir has receded. 
names and addresses 


the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose i. 429 
are given for that purpose >— . 420. 
| NuMISMATOLS Gist.— Both queries will be answered prt» 


Hassett 
application to Mr. Robert Ready at the British 


1” PAUNTER. With Portrait. vo. 1836, | vately on 


Tue Lire or 


Memoins or J. T. SERRES TH 
Wanted by William J. Thows, 40, St. George Square, 
Belgrave Road, Museum. 
| M.D— The notice of Francis Watkingame appeared 
BREVIARTUM LEODTENSS. & Q.” S. iv 295 
Fine Bindings» English uss. (Junior ¢ ariton Club.) The Penny Magazine 
commenced on April 1, 1852, ane the Saturday Magazine 


on July 7, 1832. . 
Lrevr.-Cov. W. R. Wattace.—Prose by Poet, 3 
vols, 1824, is by the late James Montgomery, of She ffieltle 


39. 


Early Engravings. 
Wanted by Ker. J. C. Jackson, 3, Manor Terrace, Amhurst Road, 
Hackney, N.E. 


Tie Birnps or ARISTOPHANRS, translated by the late Mr, Hamilton 
All copies xy Mr. Murray See Holland and Everett's Memoirs of him, iv. 


.¢ were returned to the author (translater?) by 
N.—Edward Perronet (0b, Jan. 1792) was the author 


* in 


Wanted by Jr. Mortimer Collina, Knowl Hill, Berkshire. 


of the hymn * All hail the power of Jesu’s name.” (Mik 

ier’s Singers and Songs of the Church, ed. 1869, p. 2449 

MAcKROCHEIR The cottage-buil h ist, an 
Wanted by Alpha, United Univer — The cottage-building humorish 

writer of Ouwdia, or Nutshells, by Jose Mac Packe, 

bricklayer’s labourer, 1785, is James Peucock, archite®j 


n’s BLazoN OF GENTRY. 
PARLIAMENTARY SPERC HES. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1560. 


sity Club, Pall Mali East, 8.W. 


ern Jous Fee 


OF WARs IN Fraycre 

ame = author of Filtration by Ascent, 1793 ; and *Instrume® 

a : scent for Perspective Drawing, Philos. Transactions, 1789. 


TRANSLATION OF Works. H. Fisurwickx.—The passage in question runs—* 
Works quoquo pacto emigrant misert, viri, mulieres, mariti,” &e. 


Mra. Many WousTonceart Gopw 
NOTICE. 


PrysicaL oF MeN AND WOMEN. 

Prorusric MESSENGER. 1883 and 1864. (Orany Works 

on Astrolozy 4 We beg leave to state that we decline to return communications 

Manspes's which, for any reason, we do not print; an tu this rule we can make 
exception. 


GLASVIL's BLow aT Sappre 


Wanted by Mr. Thomas Millard, 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. | All communications should be addressed to the Editor at the O@e® 
rc. 


3, Wellington Street, 
FEUERDACH 3 REMARKABLE CriMtsaAL TRIALS. To all communications should be affixed ‘the name and address @ 
Canrester’s HUMAN PursroLoey. Sth Edition. the sender, not necessarily for publication, but asa guarantee 

Sr. luvyNe; on, THE by P. B. Shelley. | faith. 
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